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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


y AMEHAMENA V., King of the Sandwich Islands, was the last 
I of his race. He died last week, and the throne being vacant, 
the islanders will have to dispose of their own destiny. It is be- 
lieved they would prefer annexation either to England or to 
America, and the British and American Pacific squadrons have 
gone to Honolulu to see fair play. It is supposed the American 
party will win, and that the surrender of the islands will be ac- 
cepted, President Grant thinking that a naval station half-way 
between San Francisco and China would be invaluable, and that 
laws could be made by Congress for the islands by a little stretch 
of Section 8 of Article I. of the Constitution. We heartily hope 
the vote will be in favour of the United States, as we do not want 
‘either the islands or the humiliation of seeming to decline them 
from fear of American annoyance. There may be need fora 
good deal of judgment, and some forbearance, on the part of the 
officers commanding the two squadrons. 


The Pope has been indulging in a good Christmas brush with 
his enemies, having delivered to the Cardinals on the 23rd of 
December an Allocution, the text of the most important part of 
which we have quoted elsewhere, denouncing the German perse- 
cution of the Church, and saying that the Germans have been 
‘** shameless ” in representing that persecution as no real injury to 
it.. The Germans are very angry indeed, and the Spener Gazette 
calls the Pope “ a new Benedetti,”—rather a feeble term of 
reprehension, considering that the asserted insult of M. 
Benedetti to the King of Prussia at Ems has been dis- 
proved, and is now denied on both sides, as well by the German 
authorities as by the French. However, Lieutenant Stumm has 
been instructed to leave Rome, that he might not have to join in the 
customary courtesies on New Year's Day, and it seems very doubt- 
ful if he will return. Prince Bismarck is said to have observed 
that the more clear it is that the Vatican won't come to an under- 
standing with his master, the more distinctly must the rights and 
privileges of the Church in Germany be limited by law, and very 
narrowly limited, too, we fear,—limited in the way in which the 
liberty of dangerous criminals is limited, by manacles and 
strait-waistcoats. But in politics, at least, the Pope is not 
only fallible, but foolish. 


Of course, after this the reception of New Year's Day was not 
a cheerful one. The Pope declared he saw a great analogy be- 
tween the present state of Europe and the condition of Pentapolis 
when it was feasting just before its reduction to ashes; but he 
prayed that the angel might not this time come in the form of a 
destroyer, but in that of one who would convert all hearts. 
After all, it isa kind, if not a very wise old man, and there is 
something naif even in his angry Latin, if the good Germans 
could only see it and smile, instead of cutting up so very rough 
about it. 


As we supposed, Lord Granville has really submitted a proposal 
about Russia in Asia to the Government of St. Petersburg. It 





seems certain that the Note proposed the establishment of a line 
of demarcation between the Empires, but no information as 
to its tone has yet transpired. We have an idea, never- 
theless, that it was more peremptory than English Notes 
usually are, that it took the Russian statesmen by sur- 
prise, and that their amazing offer to allow British officers 
to accompany their columns is intended as a measure of concilia- 
tion. If this is accurate, and we only put it forward as the 
view-which best reconciles otherwise contradictory facts, some- 
thing has occurred—possibly in Kashgar—which the British 
Government thinks of immediate consequence, As the Americans 
say, there is a ‘‘ hard pan” in Lord Granville’s mind somewhere, 
though it takes time to get down to it. 


We did not overrate Mr. Jay Gould's financial skill when we 
predicted that he would gain by his * restitutions.” It appears 
from the fuller reports of his arrangements with the Erie Rail- 
way Company, that he stipulated with the Directors before re- 
storing the 9,000,000 dols. that he should have time to bid for 
200,000 shares. This he did, and as the price rose £4 a share, 
the dealers who agreed to deliver must have forfeited about 
£800,000. He had, however, previously issued other orders in 
Europe, and the New York papers assert that his total gains 
amount to 12,000,000 dols., or about half a million sterling more 
than he gave up. For making this money he has received a full 
discharge of all liabilities of every kind, and a promise that he 
shall always be consulted on all the important affairs of the rail- 
way. The New York Times, in recounting the transaction, asks 
what laws against thieves are made for in New York. We should 
have thought the answer was self-evident. They are intended to 
punish all thieves without sufficient grasp of mind to sueceed in 
the profession. Warrants of arrest operate, in fact, gn thieves 
like competitive examination-papers,—they kill off the incapables, 

Mr. Cardwell has made two speeches to his constituents, one on 
Monday and one on Wednesday evening. ‘The first contained little 
that was new, being a defence of the Licensing Bill as essential to 
the morals of the country; of the American arbitration, as 
having left England and America without a boundary quarrel ; of 
the localisation of trodps in Oxford as the continuance of an 
ancient custom, and inevitable for topographical reasons ; and 
of the Income-tax as the great lever of Free Trade; and the 
second was not much more instructive. In it Mr. Cardwell 
told the ‘* Druids” and the public that the dream of 1851 had 
proved false; that wars had been more instead of less 
frequent, there having been at least six great wars, be- 
sides the China War and the Abyssinian Expedition, in 
ten years; that the Army. must, therefore, be maintained 
and kept in strict connection with the Reserve Forces of 
the country ; that the strength of England must be made a 
heavier weight in the scale of European peace ; that the Autumn 
Manceuvres showed that this policy was being successfully 
carried out; that the list of measures for next Session was as 
long as the list of measures passed in the three last; and that 
the Government intended to begin with the thing they intended 
to go on with, and stick to it till they got it through. He did 
not say what this thing was, or give any hint of the coming pro- 
gramme, observing upon all future questions what officials think 
a ‘judicious reticence.” 

Mr. Vernon Harcourt also made two very clever speeches at 
Oxford this week,—the sort of speeches which talk a man into 
office,—telling speeches, which will increase his popularity ; 
speeches disagreeable to the Government in tone, as though to 
show how dangerous he can be; and exceedingly moderate in 
counsel, as though to show how uscful a colleague he could be. 
In the first speech,—which was also the best,—he attacked, as 
we have intimated elsewhere, the system of grandmotherly go- 
vernment, especially the Licensing Act, for putting men to 
bed before they wish to go; and Mr, Ayrton, for making it an 
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offence that men should 
advised the Government ¢ 
against Mr, Miall’s * blazing principles,” and recommended a | that the peasantry of France have accepted the Republic, and is 
Then he directed a very smart attack | a significant sign of the future course of the elections. 





use soap in the Serpentine. He also ! this expression of opinion appears to him one of those signs. 


gainst sensational policies, protested | Bos locutus est. This precisely bears out M. Gambetta’s opinion 
few hunrlrum reforms. 
against the Marquis of Salisbury for saying that ‘Tories up- | 
hold the Constitution, Mr. Hareourt maintaining that it has been | 
solely by the judicious reforms of the Liberals that the Throne, the | that the Mikado of Japan intended on the 1st of this year to estab- 
Aristocracy, and the Church have been saved. The Tory party | jish a Parliament. The fifty nominees, Princes and Daimios 
of the Stuart days ‘destroyed the Throne, ruined the Aris- forming the present Council will remain as a kind of Upper 
tocracy, overthrew the Church, and drove ito rebellion the | House, but there will be a Lower one of 600 representatives. 
ae aetna ae | ie ble af his whens roll ota erst 
‘ i , reece difficulty of Japan—and we do not suppose the Mikado will part 
shoes been A happening over and a oS eee, and | with his divine authority, but the experiment will have a great 
still the ‘Tory party, while adopting all the Liberal party have | interest for the world. There has been no instance that we can 
done to save them, ery out on their own account, ‘* For Heaven’s | peeall of a truly representative assembly in Asia, though assem- 
sake let us do no more !” |blies of Notables have frequently been called in Arabia, in 
| Turkey, in parts of India, and in China. The nearest approach 
| to a representative government has been the municipality of a 
great Indian city, which has occasionally, both in native times 
against entails well, and against the enforced preservation of and in our own, been in a more or less rough manner freely 
game admirably :—‘* What would you think if, when a corn- | elected. The Grand Council of Turkey, though no doubt repre- 
factor leased premises for his trade, his landlord required that he | sentative in a certain degree, has never been elected. 
should always keep a few hundred rats in his granary? What | 
would you think if a dairyman were under compulsion to keep a | Sir E. Thornton, the British Minister at Washington, has re- 
stock of cats amongst the cream, or the butcher to keep a con- | portedtothe Foreign Office on the recent epidemic among American 
stant supply of flies amongst the meat?” And he answered | horses. He says the disease was a sort of influenza, accompanied by 
Mr. Lowe’s rather absurd remarks on the Geneva arbitra- | fever, which weakens theanimal for about four weeks, but does not 
tion with great force, saying more forcibly just what we said | kill unlessthe horse is worked too soon, when it develops dropsy 
of Mr. Lowe’s speech. But when he warned the Government that | and dies. The treatment seems to be a reduction of diet, alteratives, 
the people of England would not allow any interference with | ventle exercise every day, and sponging the nose with carbolie 
Trinity College, Dublin, went for violent reductions of expenditure | acid. The disease began in Toronto on September 30, and in 
and the abolition of the Income Tax, and suggested the United | two months had reached the Gulf of Mexico, having attacked 
States, with an army of 24,000 men and no navy, as a model for | about 90 per cent. of all horses on its route, which Sir Edward 
us, Mr. Harcourt was talking buncombe of a bad kind,—to | believes to be through the atmosphere. In Washington not one 
which, by the way, he is not at all averse, when it suits his | horse escaped, and the interruption to business everywhere was 
| most annoying, and caused a great mortality among the unaffected 
_ ; ee 7 | horses from overwork. 
Ihe Continental papers are greatly exercised about some reve- | 
lations made by the Due de Gramont, Foreign Minister of | The iron colliers of South Wales, to the number of 70,000, 
Napoleon when the war broke out, as to the attitude of | aye on strike. The masters affirm that the price of iron has 
Austria with regard to the war. The Duke had informed | fajyey £2 a ton. and that they must fora time insist on a reduction 
the Commission of Inquiry that Austria promoted the war, | in wages of ten per cent. They, however, offered to hold a free 
and in a letter to the President, Comte Daru, he quotes | eonference with the men. This was agreed to, and it was held 
a despatch from Count Beust of July 20, 1870, directing the | oy Tuesday at Cardiff, when the masters, headed by Mr. Fother- 
Austrian Ambassador to assure the French Government that gill, explained the facts, and offered to submit their books to the 
‘ er consider pose of ae our own, = will yar ssc men. The delegates, however, denied the facts, and in the end 
o the success of her armies as far as we possibly can.” Another | pefuge acce »duced rates, saying they s 
despatch dated the same day, however, Siinail the principle of poracetiag ee ae nee otic at Poche na 
the neutrality of Austria. The Duke deduces from these despatches | the justice of the case is against the men, as they always demand 
that Austria was at heart friendly to his master’s designs, and | and obtain an inerease when iron is high, and should submit 
had previously approved them. As we have argued elsewhere, | ¢9 reduction when it is low, but we have an incurable suspicion 
the truth probably is that Austria desired the war, though not | ahout the statements made by iron and coal owners. We believe 
then ; that when Napoleon was committed, but not defeated, | they have prospered for two years to an unexampled extent, but 
she promised aid ; that the Emperor Francis Joseph hesitated to according to their own accounts, they make less than they could 
act rashly, and that the opportunity passed away with Gravelotte. | make in investments without risk or exertion. If wages are to 
‘The Berlin Press is very bitter on Count Beust, but the German vary with prices, why not admit a workman’s delegate to a small 
Government knew the facts before, and its organs only tell the partnership, and let him testify to the facts ? 
Austrians that they must in future be better boys. 
| 
wanna | It is stated, apparently on good authority, that the dominant 
A very long addition has been made to the Hayman corre- | influence in the New York Tribune has been purchased by per- 
spondence, but no new point whatever has been brought out. | sons who intend to make of it an Administration paper. They 
Dr. Hayman seems anxious to show that he acted very reason- | are represented by a Mr. Orton, and he has secured Mr. Schuyler 
ably in all he did, but the fact remains that he allowed suspicions | Colfax, who is now Vice-President of the United States, but 
of the most conjectural character to induce him to inflict a very | will be superseded in March by Mr. Wilson, as editor, on a 
great injury on Mr, Scott; that he suggested to his own witnesses salary of 20,000 dollars a year. That is four-fifths of the salary 
the form iu which their evidence should be given; and that even | of the President, but is not excessive, the office being consider- 
when he accepted the judgment of the trustees he made no ably more important than a seat in the Cabinet, or two or three 
apology to Mr. Seott, and expressed no regret for the very un- | seats in the Senate, or twenty or thirty seats in the House of 
worthy suspicions he had entertained. On his own showing, he Representatives. America has many faults, but she does not 
is quite unfit for his place. refuse political journalists their place in the social system. 


The San Francisco Bulletin states, apparently on authority, 


Mr. Harcourt’s Druidical speech on Wednesday was not so 
good, though skilful enough. He put, indeed, the argument 


| 


hand. 


' Several of our contemporaries appear to be greatly troubled 
Deputy for La Manche, has written a singular letter to the because the farmers are burning “corn” in Iowa, finding it 
papers. Beaumont, the chief town of his Canton, has sent him | cheaper than wood, ‘The Standard recently hoped such a people 
an address to be forwarded to M. Thiers in support of his atti- | would not be punished by some calamity, and even the Daily 
tude, and the Count cannot conceal his astonishment. ‘ When,” | News writes in an accent of regret. Both seem to forget that 

‘**corn” in America does not mean wheat, but maize, which is not 
eaten here by men in any quantity, and three-fourths of which is 
hand.” “If the adyent of Christ was to be announced by special | only fit for burning. As far as we are concerned, it is fodder rather 
rith respect to the Republic,” and | than food which they are burning in Iowa, where, by the way, the 


ait 


M. de Tocqueville, the son of the political philosopher, and 


he says, ‘the inhabitants of country districts begin to interest 
eign of democracy is really at 
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clearances must have been of the most reckless kind, to 
make wood so dear. Wheat used to be burnt in the Punjab in 
enormous quantities merely to get rid of it, as it wonld not 
bear the ocean transit, but we have not.heard of a case of the 


kind for years. 


The case of ** Stannus v. Finlay” has ended in a verdict for the 
plaintiff, with damages assessed at £100. Mr, Stannus claimed 
£10,000, The verdict would make it libellous to express an 
opinion that a property was tyrannically managed, and would be 
a serious injury to Ireland—where if a tenant cannot let off 
surplus steam in print he is apt to do it in powder—but there is 
to be an appeal, on the ground of Chief Justice Whiteside’s mis- 
direction. There can be no doubt that the Chief Justice manifested 
strong feeling on the side of the plaintiff, actually laying it 
down as law that any publication calculated to bring a 
person into contempt or obloquy was a defainatory libel, 
and that every such libel was “malicious.” Mr. Butt 
asked his lordship to add “without valid excuse” to his 
definition, but his ‘ordship refused. The definition of 
course destroys the freedom of the Press entirely, as it would be 
impossible for a Tory to argue that Mr. Gladstone was mis- 
governing the State, but even in Treland it cannot stand. 


the effect of the “ public interest ” in modifying libel. It appears 
from one part of Chief Justice Whiteside’s charge that he thinks 
any comment on the management of an estate of 60,000 acres an 
interference with private life. What, then, is public life? 
Suppose the owner had been the Corporation of London ? 


The latest accounts represent the Cesarevitch as slightly 
better of the fever, which, however, has not left him, but very 
weak. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has suggested a prayer for 
the cessation of the continual rain, whereupon a long corre- 
spondence, rather unexampled in the columns of the Times, has 
arisen whether it is not very shortsighted to pray for a cessation 
of rain only because it hinders the farmers in their work and 
is generally felt to be depressing. 
to wish for the rain? it is asked, quite apart from the question 
of the effect of prayer; is it not very unwise to ask for 
what seems so very doubtful a good and so very probable an 
evil as its early cessation? The rainfall of last year, though 
double that of many recent years, and even some 30 per cent. 
above the average, still did not bring up the level of the water in 
our wells and rivers to anything like the height of former flood 
years. We have again and again prayed for rain in time of 
drought, have paid for water for our water companies, have sunk 
wells at great expense, to increase its supply, and now that we 
have an excess, instead of prizing and hoarding it, we let it run 
off and pray that the supply may be stopped. In this world 
there is always a balance of evils. No doubt the seed time and 
the crops suffer, but the health of the community and the ar- 
rangements for the supply of pure water gain by it. Had we not 
better keep out of our prayers these very doubtful matters,—or 
at least, pray only for whatever is for our true welfare? That 
seems to us a true suggestion. You may say that every 
prayer is so qualified, but it is a danger to the very nature of 
prayer to load our minds in worship with childish wishes, the 
reasonableness of which we do not and cannot know, and which 
distract us from our deeper wants. 


The Melbourne Argus of Thursday, November 7, in one of the 
last dropping discharges of its violent and uncandid political 
attacks on Mr. Duffy, turns upon us, and charges upon us gross 
misrepresentation for saying that the Minute in which Mr. 
Duffy submitted his reasons for a dissolution was suppressed by 
the Argus. For this it demands an apology, stating that the 
Minute in question was published in the Argus of the 7th of June. 
Probably it was, but the Argus of the 7th June was not a copy 
intended for European circulation, In the European copy, the 
only edition we received, and the one from which it was of 
course intended that the British public should form its esti- 
mate of the quarrel, the Minute was suppressed. We have, 
therefore, no apology to make. 





The Roman Catholic Bishop of Salford, Dr. Vaughan, made a 
sagacious speech on Thursday, in forming a new Society called 
“the Academy of Catholic Religion,” in which he pointed out 


It is | 
directly opposed to rulings by the English Chief Justice as to | 


Is it not our true interest | 


that Roman Catholics had always held that revelation was 
the foundation of education, and that it was very unfair 
to charge them with taking new ground on the subject, 
when they only hold to the old ground, and the really 
that which is being directly claimed as 
larger and larger masses of the nation under 


new ground is 
their own by 
the name of secular education. Tle told his audience to * indulge” 
no such dream as that England is about to become Catholic and 
to re-enter the unity of the Chureh. That could only come 
about, so far as it could come about at all, through the con- 
tinual recoil from the development of rationalist principles into 
pure unbelief, —through the recoil from Strauss. But till the full re- 
sults of Rationalism were developed, this reaction could not set in. 
Is it not, however, making a large admission to say that Roman 
Catholicism can be perceived even by misguided heretics to be 
true only as the least intolerable horn of the dilemma, only by 
Men have 
shown themselves capable before now of saying, ** The dilemma 
we must in 


contrast with something worse,—total irreligion ? 


is rigidly logical; if we don’t choose this side of it, 
common reason choose the other, but as neither has any true 
spell over us, we will reject oti.” 


The missing Comet,— Biela’s,—which was divided into two by 
some disturbing influence in 1846,—and which in its periodic re- 
turn in 1866, and again this year, had managed to escape obser- 
vation, has been found by a very curious astronomical conjec- 
ture. Mr. Hind had indicated to the Astronomical Society that 
the great meteoric shower of November 27 last was, in all proba- 
bility, part of the train of Biela’s comet ;—indeed, a well-known 
astronomical writer in the Daily News had suggested this explan- 
ation as probable before Mr. Hind showed how closely the two 
phenomena corresponded, A Continental astronomer, Klinker- 
fues, took the hint, and telegraphed to Mr. 
Madras,—*‘ Biela touched Earth on 27th; search near Theta 
Centauri.” The neighbourhood of Theta Centauri cannot be 
well observed in Europe, and even at Madras the time for obsery- 
On the third evening of his research Mr, 
It was 


Pogson at 


ing it well is not long. 
Pogson found what he sought for,—the truant comet. 
described by him on his second sight of it as “ circular, bright, 
with a faint but distinct tail,” but the companion comet at the 
last advices Mr. Pogson had not seen. Thus astronomers have 
not only got hold of one at least of the missing twins, but have 
a further confirmation of the connection between meteoric flights 
and comets, The calculated path of a comet passing near the 
path of our earth suggests a flight of meteors, and the flight of 
meteors comes. Ayain, a flight of meteors suggests the 
passage of a comet, and the comet is found just where it is 
looked for. 





The Pall Mall is very sore at our remark, that it hates Mr. 
Gladstone, pleading that it only feels towards him well founded 
dislike and distrust. Now we understand by the words * dislike ” 
and ‘ distrust” the emotion which renders those who feel it 
reluctant to dwell on those who excite it, in a word, justifiably 
prepossessed against them, and therefore discomforted by the 
thought of them. We call it “hate,” on the contrary, when 
the very strength of emotion makes it a genuine indulg- 
ence, a positive fascination to dwell on the bad qualities 
of those who excite it, to return to those bad qualities on the 
wost trivial occasions, to turn indignantly on all who palliate 
them or who discern other qualities of an opposite kind, and to 
construct mentally the imaginary evil motives which led to the 
faults over which they gloat. We have often ourselves expresse:l 
distrust of Mr. Gladstone,—in the Collier case indeed a much 
stronger feeling. But political hate has no meaning, if it does 
not describe the state of mind which during four years of a 
very difficult administration has, we verily believe, prevented a 
Liberal journal from uttering one single sentence of hearty sup- 
port of Mr. Gladstone,—which so exaggerated our contemporary’s 
at first very legitimate opposition to the Geneva arbitration as to 
induce it, when all difliculties were removed, to go on predicting 
the most impossible catastrophes, till people asked cach other 
smiling in the streets why the Pall Mall had gone off its 
head about the Alabama case :—and most of all, which in- 
sertion to a fictitious conversation between Mr, Gladstone 
and his Home Minister that touched the very verge of 
calumny, and far transgressed all the limits of fair political 
personality. 


gave 





Consols were on Friday 91? to 91}. 
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> be denied, whoever may be to blame for it; nor do we under- 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. stand how the Emperor-King can be personally included in 
poke a " the number of those who are said to have “shamelessly ” 
THE POPE’S NEW POSITION. asserted that the Holy Roman Catholic religion has suffered 
F the decree of Infallibility were to be passed at all, | no harm from the measures taken,—as we are not aware that 
it would have been a wise thing on the part of the|the Emperor himself has ever made such an assertion. 
Vatican Council to choose a Pope of special prudence and /| Still the Germans, — whose sensitiveness just now is 
sagacity under whom it should have been first inaugurated. ‘the more curious, that we are accustomed to think 
It is quite true that the Roman Catholics themselves attach | extreme sensitiveness the sign rather of a restless and uneasy 
no new importance at all to the mere opinions of the | sense of diminishing dignity, than of such political grandeur 
Pope, whether publicly or privately uttered, so long /as they have undoubtedly attained,—are unquestionably in a 
as they are not formal declarations of doctrine officially | white heat of rage at the language used in the following 
uttered by the Pope as teacher of the Church. Still) passage, in which, after referring to the cruel persecutions 
as a matter of fact it cannot be doubted that the declaration | (*‘ saevae persecutiones,”—-the Pope of the time of Diocletian 
of the dogma has attracted a quite unusual attention to all | would hardly have called these persecutions “ saevae’’),—to which 
the Pope says. Protestants can’t help reflecting that what | the Church is now subjected, the Pope adds :—* Maxime in novo 
the Pope drops in conversation with Cardinals or deputations, Germanico Imperio ubi non occultis tantum macbinationibus 
he may perhaps also be moved to embody in a formal docu- | sed aperté quoque vi, illi funditus subvertendae adlaboratur. 
ment which will bind the conscience of the whole Roman | Siquidem viri, qui non modo non profitentur sanctissimam 
Catholic Church. We heretics, at all events while the no-| religionem nostram, sed nec ipsam norunt, potestatem sibi 
tion of an infallible individual organ of truth is novel to) vindicant praefiniendi dogmata et jura Catholicae Ecclesiae. Ft 
the world, and full of the piquancy of a new interest, | dum eam praefracte divexant, impudenter asserere non dubitant 
may naturally watch all the Pope’s sayings as at least | wullum illi a se inferrt detrimentum;—imo calumniam ac 
sign-posts which may lead to something that all the|irrisionem addentes injuriae, saevientem persecutionem vitio 
great Roman Catholic world will be forced to believe. Admit} vertere non verentur Catholicorum ;—scilicet quod eorum 
if you please that it is not through any supposed inspiration | Praesules et Clerus una cum fideli populo praeferre renuant 
of the Pope, but solely by the same Providence which is said | civilis Imperii leges et placita sanctissimis Dei et Ecclesiae 
to watch over the fall of a sparrow, that his official utterances | legibus, et a religioso oflicio suo desciscere idcirco recusent.” 
are supposed in the Catholic sense to be preserved from error. | That is in Pio Nono’s usual style of somewhat querulous and 
That, no doubt, is the Roman Catholic view. But then it will | decidedly acrimonious comment on his enemies. It certainly is 
be admitted probably that the Pope’s own opinions afford in a | not diplomatic language; but he at least has never affected to 
human sense some criterion of what he is pretty sure never | describe the hostilities waged against the Church in diplomatic 
to declare, and a clue at least to the subjects on which,—at | language; and we are quite sure that if he had described like 
all events if invited from without,—he might be likely to | British conduct in like terms, nobody would have taken much 
desire to “teach ” the Church his own convictions. It is im-| more notice of it in this country than of a similar charge from 
possible that the immediate neighbourhood of infallibility,— | Cardinal Cullen. The Germans are certainly in a wonder- 
even though it be a purely instrumental and Providential, fully hysterical state. They inaugurate a national campaign 
not a rational or intellectual infallibility,—can be watched | against the Roman Church and the Jesuits with a great flourish 
without profound interest by those who are sceptical of | of trumpets and universal joy at the greatness of the under- 
human infallibility altogether; and it is natural and human, taking, and then they take bitter offence because the Pope 
even if in the Roman Catholic sense an unjustifiable sort scolds them in angry Latin, calls it shameless in their leaders 
of conjecture, to draw inferences from what the Pope says out | to say that what they have done does not hurt the Church 
of his own inmost convictions, as to what he may some day | in Germany, and remarks that it is adding insult to injury to 
be tempted to say as an er-officio teacher of the Church. | turn a severe persecution into a fresh accusation against 
Looked at in this light, we cannot help thinking that Roman | the Catholics, because, forsooth! the Catholic authorities and. 
Catholics must feel annoyed that the strong concentration of | clergy, acting with the people, decline to prefer the law and 
attention on the Holy See which is due to the declaration of | edicts of a civil empire to the laws of God and the Church. 
the dogma, should have occurred in the lifetime of a Pope who | We certainly should not have expected the Pope to say less 
cannot be said to have anything of the statesman in him, and on an occasion of that sort, looking to his usual habits of 
hardly anything even of the wary and acute ecelesiastic | very free speech. But we cannot doubt that the want of self- 
who studies “the economies” of divine government no less | command observable in this Latin objurgation,—the ‘impuden- 
than the moral and spiritual aspects of divine truth. A few | ter’ really does remind one of the kind of adverb a woman flings 
years ago the utterances of the Pope were hardly glanced at, at her departing antagonist out of the window, or what is 
by Protestant States on any subjects not particularly affecting much the same thing, of the bepraised invective of Cicero’s Ora- 
the relations of Rome with the local hierarchies of other | tions,—has been emphasised a hundred times by the importance 
nations. But now, and all in consequence of this sudden which the dogma has lent to all the Pope’s recent utterances. 
blaze of light necessarily turned on all indications of That an authority who on any occasion whatever can say that 
views which it may become incumbent on a great many | the statesmen of the German Empire do anything shamelessly 
millions of men to accept bond fide, everything the Pope says | should be regarded as the chosen Secretary of Infallible 
is telegraphed all over Europe, and scanned with an eagerness , Wisdom by a large portion of their fellow-subjects, irritates’ 
and sometimes with a passion that must make the conversa- | them to an unendurable degree. Of course they don’t believe 
tional remarks of his Holiness quite uncomfortably im- | this themselves, Still it adds a sting to the Pope's unpleasant 
portant. adverb to think that in the opinion of many millions, the 
Within the last few days the Pope has made two remarks, | Pope’s adverbs are—sometimes at least—chosen for him by 
only one of which, indeed, can be in any sense called doc- | direct exercise of didactic omniscience. 
trinal, and which are neither of them, we suppose, ex cathedrd,| But the second of the Pope’s recent observations is far 
and neither of them therefore at all imposed on the con- more likely still to injure the Roman Catholic Church. 
sciences of Roman Catholics, but which nevertheless seem The German ill-humour will blow over ; and even if it does 
likely to exercise a most important and most prejudicial influence | not, even if Lieutenant Stumm never goes back to Rome, it 
on the chances of the Church with wavering Protestants. The is by no means certain that the German Romanists or 
first is the Allocution pronounced on December 23, beforetwenty- | hesitating Protestants will take much account of the ‘impu- 
two Cardinals, in which the German persecution of the Church denter’ launched at Prince Bismarck; but how about this 
was mentioned and inveighed against in a fashion which has remark of the Pope’s to the Roman nobles,—a remark absurdly 
made Germany boil with almost hysterical resentment, so misreported by Mr. Reuter’s Roman agent,—that ‘“ Jesus loved 
much does the word “impudenter,” applied to the assertions the aristocracy, and had willed to be born a noble,’—/.¢., a 
of the German statesmen, lacerate the feelings of the loyal descendant of the royal house of David? Now, though Joseph 
German public. For our own parts, we wonder a little at the is alleged to be of that house by both the genealogies of the 
excitement which is expressed. The Pope has always made a Messiah, unless the Virgin Mary were also of the house of David, 
habit of scolding very freely all whom he thought his enemies, | —a conjecture, but a mere conjecture, for which there is not @ 
and the language applied to the German statesmen is mild particle of evidence,—Christ, though he would have had the 
compared to that which has been a hundred times fulminated legal privilege of the heir of David, would not have had any per- 
against Italian statesmen and their master. Moreover, the sonal connection with the noble ancestry that the Pope claims 
fact of the German persecution of the Roman Church cannot | for Him. Does not Christ, indeed, himself half disclaim the 
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lineage of David, at the same time that he claims a greater 
lineage, when he points out that David in the spirit 
calls the Messiah his Lord, and not his son? But 





putting that point aside, the allegation that Jesus loved | 


the aristocracy amounts almost to a dictum of a doctrinal 
kind, for surely any statement as to the personal affections of 
the Saviour of the world would be doctrinal, though we 
cannot conceive any statement more destitute of specific evi- 
dence in the Gospels. If there be a marked class-bias at all 
in the teachings of Christ, itis towards the poor and wretched. 
«« Blessed be ye poor, for yours is the kingdom of God.” “ But 
woe unto you rich, for you have received your consolation.” 
“Tt is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God.” 
There is not a trace either in Christ’s own language or in that 


of his disciples of respect for high birth or any of the concomi- | 


tants of high birth. St. Paul expressly avers that “not many 
wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble 
(<i eve?@), are called.” And the whole bias of the New 
Testament is unquestionably and very naturally,—as well 
perhaps as very supernaturally,—a bias against wealth and 


rank, The Pope, therefore,—occasional organ of Omniscience | 


though he is supposed to be,—seems to have touched 
the confines of a public dogmatic error. But that 
is not the worst. It is not simply a blunder of the 
Pope’s, it is a blunder which is one of the most 


| purchase the Portuguese settlements in Delagoa Bay, which 
‘would give them the sovereignty over any regions in that 
corner of Southern Africa not already in the possession of 
European Powers, and there are several primd /acie reasons 
for believing the report. The Germans, in the first place, 
would like a colony within a semi-tropical climate very much 
indeed. The Parliament of Berlin has repeatedly expressed a 
desire for one, and the Emperor himself is believed to be 
strongly moved by the vast loss which, as he considers, Ger- 
many sustains by the annual emigration to America, a move- 
ment which he vainly attempts to check by raising the railway 
fares and decreeing loss of status to all who avoid military duty. 
If he could divert this emigration to a colony of his own, it 
would seem to him less burdensome, more especially as 
‘colonies, in the opinion of all Continental statesmen, bring 
with them ships and commerce to the mother country. The 
selection of Delagoa Bay as the point of settlement, on the 
‘other hand, is probably due to three considerations. One is 
that the harbour is a splendid one, and situated almost pre- 
cisely in the middle of the ordinary route for sailing 
ships bound to China and the far East, a part of the globe 
in which many Germans think they have reversionary 
interests. A second is that behind the Bay lies a vast stretch 
of habitable country, in which colonisation might go on to 
an almost indefinite extent ; and a third, and most important 
of all, is that the Bay is a natural point of entrance from the 


unfortunate kind, in the present age of the Church. outside world to the territories claimed by the Boer or Free 
Let him say, if he will, that an aristocracy strengthens a Dutch States. These States have repeatedly expressed an 
throne, and that thrones which have no aristocracies between inclination to seek support in Europe, and two years ago 
them and the people are weak. That is a bit of very doubtful despatched agents or envoys to make inquiries both at the 
political philosophy, which the recent history of Belgium, so Hague and in Berlin,—inquiries which were noted at the time 
far as it goes, does not support, and which the whole history | by the Colonial Office. Our quarrel with them about the 
of Russia, and by the way of the Roman Empire itself, cer- | diamond-fields, which they claimed as conquerors of the 
tainly tends to refute. Still the Pope may make his casual Basutos, did not diminish this readiness, which may have 
blunder in political philosophy if he will, the Church will not | resulted in formal offers of allegiance to the German Emperor. 
suffer. But for a Pope of this day,—the head of the Church If these have been made, and have been favourably regarded, 
whose strongest Western support is in America, where there is | then the possession of Delagoa Bay gives the German Govern- 
no aristocracy, and in Ireland, where the aristocracy is certainly | ment an immense and fertile territory, partly peopled already 
not its strength, the Church which is at war with the State in| by men who know it well; who can, with a little assistance, 
Poland, on the direct road to separation from the State in | defend it against all native assaults, and who accept the new 
Germany, and on the eve of separation in Switzerland ; which, | dominion with willing and unforced submission. From the 
as all its keenest advisers have been urging for some time Bay down to Natal, to the North as far as he pleases, and to the 
back, must look for its future in the hearts of the people,—for | West as far as he can penetrate, Frederick William may be lord 


the Pope of such a Church as this to be preaching to the | of a splendid domain, at least as large as England, in which 


world, contrary to all evidence, that Jesus loved aristocracies 
—in some special sense of course, or the phrase would have no 


meaning—that he chose to take up—not the lot of a Galilean | 
peasant and artificer, but that of a scion of a royal house, out of | 


special love of rank, seems to us the very insanity of Papal 
gossip. Not long ago we quoted from Bishop Ullathorne the very 
statesmanlike and judicious remark, “ Drive the Bishops from 
their palaces, they will find a refuge in the poor man’s cot- 
tage. 
will grasp a staff of wood. If ever a Catholic Bishop was 
strong, he is strong in this hour of the world. He is strong, 
because he lives a simple and frugal life. Te is strong in the 
affection and devotion of his people, and in the exercise 
of that loving ministry, on their part, which make both 
the truth and its representatives even more precious and dear 
to their souls.” Bishop Vaughan the other day at Manchester 
went very nearly as far. And now half the effect of appeals such 


Snatch the jewelled crozier from their hands, and they | 


/white men can work, and plant, and develope, as the Dutch 
settlers have done, all the physical qualities of Kentuckians, 
Where Dutchmen have thriven, Germans can thrive. There 
is no bigger, or braver, or, if Colonial despatches may be 
trusted, more cruel man on earth than the free Dutch settler 
of South Africa, who, if this report is correct, will be shortly 
in correspondence with our Government of the Cape in the 
| new character of subject of the great German Empire. As 
the native is pretty certain to try to play off the new Govern- 
ment against our own, as the Boer is savage at English 
interference with his slaves, and English claims to “ his” 
diamond-fields, and as the German wherever he is struggles 
hard for all he deems his right, it will be well if our 
Colonial Office is awake, if boundaries are made pretty 
| distinct, and if we devise for the two Colonial Govern- 
‘ments some policy on which they may dwell side by side in 
/peace. We should fight hard for Canada, but we do not want 


as these to the popular character of Catholicism is to be two Canadas on our hands, or the chance of having to resist 
countermined by the Pope’s declaration that Jesus Christ forays in which German troops took part, and in which the 
did not choose to be born out of the ranks of the aristocracy | sympathies of our own subjects might by possibility be 
from his special love for aristocracies! Was ever a remark, | divided. It is one thing to govern South Africa when we are 
whether true or false, more mal a propos in a statesman’s alone on the continent, and quite another thing to let it govern 
sense? Will not the very friends of Papal Infallibility begin | itself when on its remotest frontier stands a jealous, exacting, 
to feel uneasy as they hear it, and bethink themselves that / and extremely powerful European State. 
they have at least, whether reluctantly or not, lent a great) The Colonial Office will not like its new task or this eonse- 
stimulus by the Dogma to the sélf-confidence of the | quence of its silent annexations, but there is, if Delagoa Bay 
most inefficient statesman in Europe, and that this is | has been sold, no means of avoiding a movement which, how- 
the result? Surely the new wine of Infallibility should | ever inconvenient to ourselves, is distinctly beneficial to the 
have been poured into a new bottle. Surely it is already | world. If the Germans have the courage and the capacity 
fermenting in the old bottle, and threatening to burst its and the numbers to colonise South-Eastern Africa on any 
antique case ? | great scale, their enterprise is one to be welcomed by every 
lover of humanity. They will but take their proper place in 
| the colonisation, as they have long assumed it in the investiga- 
tion of the world. Their people make splendid colonists every- 
/F the statement made by the 7Zeleyraph on Tuesday about where, and have a full right to try if they cannot establish 
Delagoa Bay is true, the German Chancellor has made|a colony for themselves, a country whither their surplus 
another hit, and Lord Kimberley will have business on his | numbers may resort, carrying with them the special civilisation, 
hands of a very important kind. The statement is that the | the language, the manners, and perhaps the political organisa- 
German Government either have purchased or are about to tion of the Fatherland. A German nation in South Africa 
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would be a lever with which to extinguish the barbarism of | 
one-half that continent. The work is far too great for us to 
do alone, even if we were ready to attempt it, and there have | 
not been of late years many signs that we are at all so ready. | 
Of all our temperate Colonies, the Cape has been the one in | 
which we have least succeeded. It has never attracted emi- | 
grants who haye preferred the less strange life of Australia, | 
Canada, or the United States, and after a possession of sixty 
years, we have still but 120,000 white subjects in South Africa, 
of whom only a part are British subjects by descent or birth. 
At our present rate of advance, it would take centuries to 
build in South Africa a great self-supporting State like the 
Canadian Dominion, and nothing as yet suggests that the 
rate of increase will in our time be materially accelerated. The | 
discovery of gold in large quantities might do it, but certainly 
nothing else would, and even the discovery of gold might not 
deflect the great streams of population now flowing from | 
Europe to America and the Pacific colonies. People are afraid | 
of the very word “ Africa,’’ and New Zealand rises faster in a | 
year than South Africa in a decade. We have not exactly 
failed, because as colonisers we never do fail; but we certainly 
have not succeeded sufliciently to make the means of indefinite 
expansion in the future either indispensable or valuable to our 
dominions in that quarter of the world. There is more land | 
to be settled, more work to be done, more mineral wealth to 
be utilised within our own frontier than we shall see the end | 
of in centuries, and to resist or even criticise a German coloni- 
sation of territories not yet ours, merely because they may 
some day march with ours, would be to play the dog in the 
manger without even the excuse of far-sighted precaution. 
The case does not in any way resemble that of Pondicherry. 
Germany could only have asked for that colony with the 
intention of creating a dominion which could only be created 
at our expense, but we lose nothing in the settlement of 
Delagoa except our isolation and a future possibility of claim- 
ing more territory than, as far as observers can see, we shall ever 
need. There is no ground for resistance, or even, while we are 
strong at sea, for apprehension. 

There is just one possibility which might make the transfer 
of Delagoa Bay very annoying to Natal, and even to settle- 
ments farther South, and this remains to be considered. The 
Bay might be turned into a penal settlement, a change which 
would probably ruin the colony of Natal, or compel it to pass 
laws in which the Imperial Government might find constant 
cause of offence. Such an intention would be most annoying, 
unless the settlement were confined to military convicts, but 
it would not, that we see, offer any just ground for more than 
a temperate remonstrance. There has been a sort of tacit 
agreement among the nations of the world that penal settle- 
ments shall be established only in islands whence egress can 
be prevented, but this has not been observed in the French 
colony of Cayenne, and is not a rule upon which any power 
has any right to insist. That the people of Natal will be 
annoyed it is only natural to suppose, for the people at the 
Cape all but rebelled twenty years ago on less provocation ; 
but there are no means of giving their annoyance any con- 
crete expression, and they must, if this be the intention, | 
accept the result of their geographical position. We would 
fain hope, however, that this design does not enter into Ger- 
man plans—though we have noted for years in Russia, Italy, | 
and France a spread of the idea that transportation is the 
best alternative for death—and that Germany, if she enters | 
Africa at all, intends to increase instead of diminishing the 
area of civilised government and colonisation. 





GRANDMOTHERLY GOVERNMENT. 

p° the English people at heart like what Mr. Vernon 

Harcourt calls ‘‘Grandmotherly Government ’’—that is 
to say, legislation interfering in their own interest with their 
own habitual freedom of action? That is one of the most 
curious, a3 well as the most important questions which will 
be submitted to a practical test at the next general election, 
and we confess to a great uncertainty as to the character of 
the answer. On the one hand, it is alleged that the new 
electors, the Householders, are very much tired of /a/ssez-/uire, 
are very much afraid of themselves, and very much 
disposed to think official interference with their usual | 
ways a good thing in itself. They ask, say very eloquent 
and very numerous speakers, for protection against them- 
selves. They wish either to prohibit or restrain the sale 
of alcohol; they desire a rigid supervision over their 
amusements ; they demand legislative precautions against | 


‘lying bulletins about the health of Princes. It 


/as ‘Grandmotherly government.” 


accidents, epidemic diseases, and slave-driving of every de- 
scription. They would like to see betting prohibited, card- 
playing put down, and horseplay of any sort made a mode- 
rately penal offence. They would even submit their litera- 
ture to a censorship, and have every “ penny dreadful” care- 
fully revised by a jury of clergymen before they are asked to 
buy. A very large proportion of Members of Parliament 


believe that this is their view, and were at the last election 


ready to pledge themselves to any number of Licensing Bills, 


| Mining Bills, Factory Bills, Hours’ Bills, and measures of a 
' similar description. 
| are of a similar opinion, and demand day by day, or week by 


An extraordinary number of journalists 


week, laws against all manner of inconveniences, from the 
liability to be run over down to early street cries, 
from the publication of divorce cases to the sale of 
seems 
certain that Government believed that this was the tendency 
of the day, for it proposed a Licensing Bill much stricter than 
the one which passed; it has sanctioned a crusade against 
betting; it has compelled the police to act against places 
like Highbury Barn and Cremorne ; it has passed a curiously 
ceruel---though it may be most useful—Act forbidding the 


| sick to be taken to hospital in ordinary conveyances ; it has 


reorganised all sanitary arrangements, with a view to greater 
efficiency ; and it is understood to be contemplating strong 
measures for the regulation of quarrying, mining, and other 
operations in which explosive agents are employed. On 
the other hand, there are a good many signs abroad 
that the will of the cultivated class, and particularly 
of journalists, has been mistaken for the will of the 
electorate ; that the Householders only believe in restriction 


so far as it can be practised without much affecting individual 


liberty,—that is, to an extremely limited extent. Mr. Vernon 
Mareourt, who tries hard to pose as the representative house- 
holder, and is shrewd enough to understand one side of the 
householding mind, is fierce in his denunciation of the whole 
tendency, which he sums up in a stinging epigram that will live 
The Members found 
during last Session that it would be quite impossible to pass a 
really stringent Licensing Bill, and after the Session that many 
clauses in the Bill which was passed were decidedly unpopular, 
for instance, the clauses about the hours of closing, which 


produced a succession of riots, and which we have reason to 


believe will be repealed by a sort of rush like that which 
carried the Cattle Plague Compensation Act, on the distinct 


' ground, stated by Mr. Harcourt, that people will not endure 


to be put to bed when they want to sit up. Not much has 
yet been said on the matter except by Mr. Harcourt, for 
Members, like ourselves, are still very uncertain; but we see 
that very sensible politicians are urging moderation in sani- 
tary reform; we thought we detected a sigh of relief 
when the Bishop of Peterborough blurted out his now 
celebrated apophthegm, that “if the choice must be 
made, he had rather see England free than sober ;” 
and we cannot forget the whole history of our people, 
which is one record of angry protest against any inter- 
ference with their liberty in matters of individual concern. 
They will not bear it at all when it does not agree with their 
moral convictions, and they will not bear it when it does 
without an annoyance which produces a furious reaction. 
That feeling lies much more closely as the root of our form of 
Protestantism, and especially of Nonconformist Protestantism, 


/than clergymen or Ministers would be willing to allow, 


has always prevented us from giving the people the im- 
mense advantage of a short military education, has delayed 
compulsory education up to the present moment, and has so 


| affected our manners that it has been found impossible to at- 


tempt to regulate crowds even when, as on Railway stations, 
regulation might be to everybody's convenience. The crowds 
would not obey, and the very officials while demanding 
obedience would think the orders absurd, and look upon 
resistance as something rather commendable, and at all events 
sure to occur. The Japanese form of “ order,” under which 


'a red thread drawn across a street will at any moment stop a 


stampede, seems to Englishmen not civilized, but uncivilized, 
and they would no more bear sentries in theatre entrances than 


‘they would bear with domiciliary visitations for a political or 


religious purpose. They have in fact preferred to put up 
with annoyances from want of regulation, rather than put up 
with annoyances from being regulated to death. 

Which of the two tendencies will ultimately prevail is to us, 
as we have said, a matter of extreme uncertainty, but there 
are two points which we would strongly’press upon the advo- 
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cates of restriction. One is, that if they want their ideas to 
suceeed at all they must avoid grandmotherliness,—that is, 
must not despise the relation between the degree of the sacri- 
fice demanded and the value of the end to be attained. A 
man will submit to a sacrifice for a principle, or an object of 
his own, or a visible gain to his neighbours, who will not 
submit to it for a slight, or a problematical, or an invisible 
result. For example, the Englishman is now asked to submit 
to leave his inn at eleven o'clock. Thatis a very great sacrifice, 
not }ocause it eurtails his hours of enjoyment,—though there 
are classes and localities where this is true, for instance 
coun!y towns, where the Act breaks little clubs to pieces— 
but because it restricts the one right he values, the right to do 
as he pleases when he is not injuring his neighbour ; because, 


in fact, it diminishes the liberty for which, and not for re- 
straint. he pays his taxes. Nevertheless he would submit if the 
end were adequate,—if, for example, the habit of drunkenness 


could clearly be diminished. But to submit to a curfew law 
mere!y to compel men to drink a little quicker, or to reduce 
publicans’ work, or to avoid the cost of hiring a few more 
policemen, seems to him ridiculous, or even degrading, an 
effacement of his individuality without any adequate compen- 
sation either to himself or to the State. Even a child when 
ordered to bed is told that late hours will permanently injure his 
health, while the country voter who is not a child is expected 
to yield as submissively to an equally annoying edict, because 
somebody else may if he sits up drink more beer than he can 
easily carry. Thatis grandmotherly and not paternal legisla- 
tion, directed to cure a petty and not a serious or undeniable 
evil, and isa precise example of the mistakes by which the 
advocates of restriction will destroy their own cause. They 
might just as well legislate against late hours at once, or against 
undue indulgence in deleterious mince-pies. Lord Buckhurst’s 
Bill for giving a monopoly of the acrobat trade to foreigners by 
prohibiting training in England was a still more striking in- 
stance of this spirit, and few social Bills are ever dis- 
cussed without some clause being inserted which either 
ruins the Bill, or compels the magistrates to use their 
common-sense and make it a dead letter. The other warn- 
ing to the friends of restriction is, that they must keep in 
some sort of accord with the rough popular motion of right 
and wrong, or they will first demoralise the national con- 
science, and secondly, produce an irresistible reaction. 
Murder is of all crimes the one most frequent in Burmah, 
because the killing of a mosquito is a serious sin, and as people 
will! kill mosquitos, their consciences grow hard. It might be 
morally right, for example, to punish the sale of liquor as a 
crime; but to do so before the people had agreed to 
its criminality would simply be to enlist opinion against 
the law, to make evasion creditable, and in the end to 
produce an epidemic of drunkenness. There is great danger 
of a result of that kind from a Bill certain to be introduced 
next Session against the crime of wife-beating. Such a Bill 
is urgently required, and opinion even among the classes im- 
plicated will support it up to a certain point; but it is quite 
possible to go a great deal too far, and make wife-beating safer 
than ever by making it impossible for the victim to prose- 
cute. That would be the result of inflicting the lash, as is 
done upon garotters. Mr. Vernon Harcourt is right in 
his view of the danger of multiplying penalties for acts 
morally indifferent or beneath the notice of the law, and we 


may lind next election that the electors think so, and that | 


wise supervision has become impossible because of the irrita- 
tion created by unwise and vexatious interference. An able 
writer in the Pall Mall Gazette has been arguing for some 


weeks past that men can be made better by punishment, but 
the dogma, even if fully correct, does not authorise all other | 
men io inflict it, any more than it authorises policemen to 
whip little children for being saucy and froward. Children 


might be better under that discipline, but still it wovld not 
be wise. As a matter of fact, we reject the Lal/ JJai/'s 
dictum as it stands, and substitute for it that men can be 
made better by punishment whenever their conscience recog- 
nises the justice of the penalty. Otherwise its only effect is 
to make them wish more than ever to commit the offence,— 
that is, to deepen their immorality, the direct effect of every 
form of religious persecution. 





THE SHUFFLING OF THE CARDS. 


i-_ have been numerous rumours, which are not un- 
usual at this time of the year, and very often have a 


foundation in fact, of some alteration and reconstruction of the 


Ministry before the reopening of Parliament. Mr. Raikes,— 
Tory, of course,—not long ago said that Mr. Gladstone had 
contrived to get all the round men into square holes and all the 
square men into round. Now, though we don’t at all agree 
with that view, we are not so prepossessed in favour of present 
arrangements as to doubt that there are changes which might 
very much strengthen the Ministry, and enable it to meet 
Parliament with far more prestige. If Lord Spencer should 
press to be relieved from the Irish Lord-Lieutenancy, as he is 
understood to have wished to be for some time back, and any 
of the present Ministers could be persuaded to take his place, 
his retirement would open the way for possible reconstruction 
of a very useful character. It is quite conceivable, for 
instance, that Lord Kimberley might not object to return to 
the Lord-Lieutenancy: and though his unlucky speech 
declaring the perfect security of Ireland, within a very few 
days of the outbreak of the Fenian movement, when the 
Government certainly ought to have had intelligence that all 
was not right, has not gained him the credit of a very sagacious 
raler there, and though his administration of the Colonial 
Office has been exceedingly successful, yet it is not by any 
means unlikely that such a change would be welcome—rather 
for the other alterations it would render possible, than for 
its own sake. Or it might be, though we do not 
think this probable, that Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
would not object to take the Lord-Lieutenancy and 
a peerage, No better or more popular ruler of Ireland 
could be named, but influential politicians seldom like to 
descend into the position even of great Executive subordinates 
of the Home Office, unless they have some special private 
social or political hobby which a great Executive position 
would gratify. Either of these changes, however, would open 
the way to a number of others, some of which are conceivable 
but unlikely, and some really probable. 

The two conditions of a real improvement in the cast of 
the Administration would be the relegation of Mr. Bruce to 
some office more suited to his special powers and character 
than the Home Office, and the removal of Mr. Lowe from the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer, where he has innumerable 
opportunities of giving needless offence without special scope for 
his special powers. Nobody can deny that the Home Office 
and the Exchequer have been sources of weakness under their 
present chiefs,—in the former case as a consequence of great 
difficulties for which Mr. Bruce was not exactly the man, in the 
latter case in spite of very favourable circumstances for which 
Mr. Lowe was not at all the man. We want a stronger, 
steadier hand at the Home administration, and a more manage- 
able, communicable, intelligible, mind at the National finance. 
Of only one of these changes however, is there any real chance. 
The personal importance attaching to Mr. Lowe among his 
colleagues is singularly great. Ile is not a man anybody likes 
to offend. His keen and brilliant understanding is even 
over-appreciated by those who are habitually holding 
intercourse with him, and as everybody knows, he is about 
to have the satisfaction of disposing of a large surplus. 
That is not the situation in which any one would like to have 
to propose to him to change oflices with another and less im- 
portant Minister, and we may feel pretty certain that no such 
suggestion will be made. Nevertheless Mr. Lowe is quite the 


/most remarkable specimen, not so much of a square man in a 


round hole, as of a man of an altogether unprecedented number 
of very sharp edges,—a sort of icosahedron of a man,—in a hole 
made fora man of ordinary shape. The true place for Mr. 
Lowe,—who is, no doubt, extremely useful to the Ministry, 
with his pithy, brisk, awakening remarks,—is a hole which has 
any shape its owner gives it,—the Duchy of Lancaster, for ex- 
ample, where there cannot be said to be any hole at all, except 
what the Minister makes for himself. There Mr. Lowe would 
be able to play his true part in a Cabinet,—that of Advocatus 
Diaboli,—sharp and sarcastic critic of everything proposed by 
everybody else, a most valuable kind of duty, without involy- 
ing any danger such as he incurs at present of upsetting the 
balance of reason in the City by refusing to suspend the Bank 
Act (an Act expressly made to be suspended) at a crisis, and 
without embarrassing the Ministry by indulging in clever 
intellectual retorts on Deputations which don’t understand 


|them, but do understand they are made light of. Mr. 
| Lowe is a sharp tool that should be kept for fine work, 
|—that of chiselling away the incoherences of his equals. 
At the Exchequer he has never yet made a good defence 


of his proposals, though he has made good proposals ; 
he has no command of the art of financial exposition, 
has lowered the prestige of his office, and brought an extra- 
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ordinary amount of needless odium on the Government. He | ship of the Directors of the Bank of England, will certainly 
should be in the Duchy of Lancaster, or nowhere,—unless, | dispose of his large surplus himself. And we hope he may 
indeed, he were put temporarily at the War Office, just to stir | not find that he is nearly the first Chancellor of the Exche- 
up everything and bring everything to light, after which a more | quer who ever had to do a very agreeable duty, and did it 
ordinary genius might avail itself of the revelations he | without making himself agreeable by the doing of it. 

would be sure to have made. Mr. Cardwell is the true man | 








for Mr. Lowe’s place. He has the regular Peelite esthetic feel- | 
ing for finance, the sense of decorous joy in figures which | THE DUC DE GRAMONT’S REVELATIONS. 
makes finance agreeable; he is always plausible, and almost |/PVHE action of Austria in the war between France and 


always prudent ; he would deplore a monetary crisis in the style Germany has always been a puzzle to politicians, the 
most soothing to the jarred nerves of the City, which has key to which is as yet undiscovered, though it must be sought, 
never got over the shock caused by Mr. Lowe's saying that | we believe, in the character of the Austrian Emperor. The 
the Government had nothing to do with the rate of discount ; | natural course for the House of Hapsburg as a dynasty—and 
—and Mr. Cardwell would suspend the Act at the very moment | that House is before all things dynastic—would have been to 
when Lombard Street thought itright. Now a Chancellor of | assist France in her attack upon its ancient rival, who had 
the Exchequer ought to be thus intelligible to men of busi- | inflicted upon it so recently so cruel a humiliation, and the 
ness. Mr. Lowe is not so. A riddle, and a detonat-/ reasons which induced the House to remain quiescent are 
ing dangerous sort of riddle,—half-riddle, half-squib,— | among the most curious problems of modern history. We 
at the Exchequer cannot be anything but a source of weakness | believe that it did not intend to remain quiescent; that the 
to the Government. Nevertheless, this is all idealism. Mr. | Duc de Gramont’s story, however indiscreet, is substantially 
Lowe will stay at the Exchequer, and Mr. Cardwell at the | true; and that the indecision of one man prevented the war 
War Office where indeed his administration has been far | from becoming European. Originally, no doubt, the Austrian 
stronger than any one expected, though it might be stronger | Government was opposed, as its advocates affirm, to any 
still. | immediate action on the part of France. The notion which, 
But unquestionably a change at the Home Office is by no| as we understand him, the Duc de Gramont wished at first 
means unlikely, as well as very desirable. Nor should we be | to convey—that the Emperor Napoleon had not rushed into 
surprised if the prediction of a daily contemporary that Mr.| war without an ally—is clearly unfounded, because the 
Childers may go to the Home Office be verified. We believe | Viennese Cabinet wished, above all things, to postpone a 
it would be a good appointment. Mr. Childers has many | struggle for which they were not prepared. Their finances 
admirable qualities as an administrator,—a temper not merely | were in ruin, their army was a mob armed partly with muzzle- 
unruffled, but incapable of being ruflled, great evenness of | loaders, and their prestige within their own dominions was 
energy which keeps all the various official affairs he has in| down at zero. It was with the greatest difliculty that the 
hand, the little as well as the great, pressed on steadily and Emperor could keep his German subjects from open insurrec- 
simultaneously, none over-driven and none forgotten,—aremark- | tion, while Hungary was only pacified by the concession of 
able mastery of business, and a very firm will. He has had in| every right that had hitherto been refused. Count Beust 
Australia special experience of the working of a measure not wished for future vengeance, not for immediate action, and it 
unlike what we may expect for the County Administration Bill,| was not until the Emperor Napoleon had taken the bit 
a kind of bill in which, whoever introduces it, the Home| between his teeth and resolved upon war, that the 
Secretary, who is in regular communication with all the County | Chancellor and his master allowed themselves to express 
Magistrates, must have a very important share; and he is/any portion of their secret hopes. These hopes were of 
himself, as the descendant of a long line of squires,—a fact too| the most natural and simple kind. Count Beust, a man of 
often forgotten in the recollection of his Australian experiences, | real, though exceedingly thin ability, who would make a good 
—sure to understand the feelings of the Squirarchical classes. | English Home Secretary, but who has never throughout his 
We should hope for a considerable success for Mr. Childers at | career comprehended clearly any forces except those of opinion, 
the Home Office, where he would have none of the extreme | believed that France would either win or fight a battle which 
difficulties which encountered him in the reorganisation of the | a reserve army might turn into a victory, and was of course 
Admiralty, and none of the risk into which he fell there of delighted with the notion of holding in his hands the European 
centring too much anxious responsibility on himself. balance of power. His master, on the other hand, sore with 

The Colonial Office, under Lord Kimberley, has been so well his expulsion from Germany, sore with his endless internal 
administered, that so far as it is concerned no change for the | difficulties, sore with the loss of military prestige, was attracted 
better is probable, But if Mr. Chichester Fortescue were to by any hope of punishing the Hohenzollerns who had inflicted 
take it in case Lord Kimberley retired to Ireland, the | upon him, out of mere ambition, as he considered, such an 
Colonies themselves would be sure to be well pleased. They | infinity of misery. The two were masters of Austria as far as 
entertain a very grateful recollection of Mr. Chichester | despatches were concerned. The two were convinced, know- 
Fortescue’s Under-Secretaryship,—he was the most popular of ing France, that retreat for Napoleon after the declaration of 
Under-Secretaries—and it is a subject to which he is known to | war was impossible, and consequently we do not doubt the two 
have given a great deal more attention than to Trade. If any | concurred in the despatch of July 20, 1870, quoted by the 
such change were made, Mr. Monsell, who has had a kind of | Duke de Gramont, which expresses an ardent hope of French 
experience at the Post Office at least far more akin to that | victory and an intention of assisting to secure it. They honestly 
needed for the Board of Trade than Mr. Chichester Fortescue | intended this if an opportunity occurred, and had the Austrian 
had ever had before taking that office, might usefully enter | Emperor been the man he was ten years before, they would 
the Cabinet as his successor at a time when the Irish Univer-| have announced this intention and poured an army into 
sity Question, to which Mr. Monsell has given more attention tbe Southern States, thereby depriving Prussia of a fourth 
than any one of the Liberal ‘Ministers, unless it be Mr. | at least of her army and much of her moral support. The 
Chichester Fortescue himself, is to be the chief difficulty of | Austrian Army was not then in a position to undertake a 
the Session. The Irish Catholics would be far more easily | great foreign campaign, but it could have flooded Southern 
contented with a measure to which he had assented on their | Germany, and have acted as a serious diversion. The internal 
behalf, than to one arranged by a purely Protestant Cabinet ; | obstacles, great as they were, would have been overcome for a 
and as an administrator Mr. Monsell has always been, moment—for no army that ever existed disobeys marching 
successful. No one has the true Ministerial modera- | orders, and this army, disorganised as it was, was burning with 
tion in a greater degree; ani it is quite certain that humiliation and rage—money could have been obtained from 
while he would never ask anything that Parliament might | France, and victory would at once have restored the full 
not be persuaded to grant, the Irish Catholics would be | authority of the Crown. Had Francis Joseph been the man 
satisfied with less given under so considerable a guarantee of he was in 1860, daring, opinionated, and flushed with success, 
bona fides, than they would from a Cabinet in which they | he would, we believe, have taken this course, in spite of all 
believed Lord Hartington’s influence to be in the ascendant. | obstacles, and the whole course of history might have been 
And if the measure is to pass at all, it ought to be one that changed. The French would have gained the moral courage 
will for them settle the question. the Prussians would have lost. The Danish invasion of 

These are the changes which would seem to us to make the Schleswig, which was all prepared, and which was the true 
prospects of the Session brightest for the Government. And _ explanation of the immense army of the North gathered under 
one or two of them at least are, we think, by no means un-/| General Falkenstein to ‘‘ watch the French fleet,’’ would have 
likely. Mr. Lowe, however, who fits his particular position | occurred, the Dutch Army would have been put in motion, 
almost as well as Voltaire would have fitted the Chairman- | and the war in three months would have become European. 
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The Emperor of Austria, however, hesitated. The difficulties 
were frightful, and ten years of incessant defeat had deprived 
him of his confidence in advisers, in his army, and in himself. 
He could not, he knew, depend on the Hungarians, who were 
quite aware that they owed their constitutional freedom to 
the great defeat of Sadowa, and that a great victory 
in Germany would deprive them of much that they 
had gained. He could not be sure of the Austrians 


outside his regiments, for they were furious at the idea 


of the Fatherland being invaded by the French, who they 
thought would overrun it as in 1806. 
that Russia would not instantly march into the Principalities 
and gain possession of the mouths of the Danube, and so 
render a new and tremendous war inevitable; and he could 
not be sure that Italy, well known to be on the alert, might 
not stream up the Brenner through the Tyrol. Above all, he 
could not be sure that Napoleon, of whose military strength 


he was well informed, had enough men for so tremendous a /| 


struggle. In the tumult of his dangers, the two last dangers 
seemed the nearest, and he began therefore, as the account 
flashed from Vienna affirms, to negotiate with Italy to place 
her Army at the disposal of Napoleon. In this negotiation 
days were lost, the French reverses began, and the oppor- 
tunity, such as it was, hopelessly passed away. The Austrian 
Army could not have moved upon an enterprise discounten- 
anced both by the Austrian Reichsrath and the Hungarian 
Diet without French money, and French money was not 
obtainable in the midst of defeat; and while all friends of 
France were cowed, all friends of Prussia were elated into a 
desire for action. The Danes shrank back appalled at the 
blunder they had so nearly made. The Dutch had, to all appear- 
ance, never heard of the war. The Russians announced 
publicly that they were quite ready to enter Galicia. The 
great army in Silesia to which the Spectator repeatedly called 
attention, and which was gathered together to meet this very 
eventuality, would have entered Austria with all the confidence 
and energy of victors, while the hope of Italian assistance 
finally and completely passed away. The Emperor saw that 
he was powerless, and assumed the absolutely neutral attitude 
which he maintained even after the most tempting offers from 
Gambetta, offers which at another period of his history might 
perhaps have put him in instant motion. He did not inter- 
fere even when the monstrous terms of peace became known, 
and the duel was fought out to its bitter end. 

This story accords in all respects with that told by the 
Duke de Gramont and all that is rumoured of the attitude of 
European Powers, and we can see in it no antecedent impro- 
bability whatever. Whether the Austrian offer ever became 
definite, whether there was any draft treaty, or whether the 
French statesmen, with their talent for hoping, exaggerated the 
facts to their own minds, are all questions to be settled 
on evidence not likely to be fully produced during this 
generation; but that the Hapsburgs were anxious to assist 
France, and had France held her own would have 
assisted her and shared any spoil going, seems to us too 
certain to require any corroboration from _ the 
de Gramont. Whether he is wise in offering his testimony, 
whether he is not misled by his care for his own reputation 
—a matter of the most trivial importance when compared 
with the interests of France—is a different matter; but we 
confess we see very little reason for a severe judgment upon 
his action. He is not injuring France by his indiscretions, 
but benefiting her, for any division between Vienna and 
Berlin must be to the benefit of Paris. 
his party, but benefiting it, for even a strong hope of Austrian 
alliance after a victory would diminish the stigma of rashness 
which now attaches to Napoleon. 


Europe but benefiting it, for anything benefits it which | 


reminds the world that, after all, there are other powers than 
Germany, other armies than Von Moltke’s, other interests to 


be considered than those which Prince Bismarck is seeking to | 


advance. As to the injury done to the cause of peace by 


such a revelation, we do not believe a word about it. The) 
Prussian Government knew perfectly well at the time that 
unsafe, and accumulated troops in Silesia | 


Austria was 
and made concessions at St. Petersburg on that con- 
viction; and it knows perfectly well that Austria is safe 
now, and will remain so at least till the next general 
war. To affront Austria now is merely to fall back 
upon the Russian alliance,—that is, to alienate a German 
Power which might be conciliated, and attract a foreign 
Power which at heart is and will remain irreconcilably hostile. 
The German officials see this, and the papers they inspire are 


He could not be sure | 


Duke | 


Ife is not injuring | 


And he is not injuring | 


‘accordingly as mild as may be, pat the Southern Kaiser 
metaphorically on the back, and tell him, in the style of the 
second column of the 7%mes, that if he will only be good and 
‘repent, all shall be forgiven. He “had a right to seek only 
the interests of Austria,” and he will seek them to the end, the 
only result of that being that Bismarck will make it the Austrian 
interest to act with instead of against the Hohenzollerns. The 
only real danger lies in the possible terms of the draft Treaty, 
should that document be really in demonstrable existence. 
That Treaty must have made certain promises to Austria in 
the event of victory, and if those promises involved the break- 
ing-up of Germany or the cession of the South to the Haps- 
burgs, a sting may be left by the affair which even time will 
scarcely remove. The Treaty, however, is not published yet, and 
may never see the light till Austria with her finances restored, 
her army remodelled, and her alliances reconsolidated, may be 
quietly indifferent to the consequences of an exposure which 
will teach her for the future not to rely so strongly on the 
discretion of highly-polished Dukes. 


| a _ 





| CAN MODERN SOCIETY TURN CHRISTIAN ? 
| JT is curious to see the vigorous sceptic of the Pull Mall, after 
severely cudgelling Mr. Gladstone for exhibiting Dr. Strauss’s 
‘eccentric forms of doubt with a note of wonder and warning, 
carefully following in Mr. Gladstone’s steps on the last day of the 
Old Year, though with a jealous assurance to the public not quite 
worthy of so strong a writer, and one which no one will misunder- 
| stand, that his sermon on Dr. Strauss’s curious sceptical supersti- 
tion is entirely free from all the objections which applied to Mr. 
Gladstone's. However, we have no objection to hear our contem- 
porary preach a striking short sermon, even though the writer 
| does interpolate the Pharisaic clause ‘‘I thank thee that I am 
not as other men are, nor even as this statesman ;” for there was 
a pith and earnestness and a righteous gloom about his terse and 
| bitter picture of society becoming practically omnipotent over 
individuals, and simultaneously becoming conscious of complete 
| ignorance as to how to use that extraordinary power, at a loss in 
' whom to believe, whether to pray, and if it does pray, how to pray 
| and what to pray for, which we do not often find in the shrill and 
| hectic scepticisms of the present day. We feel a strong con- 
| viction that the picture is but little overdrawn. ‘The increas- 
|ing sympathy between the different constituent elements 
|of society has far outrun the means and even the desire 
!of the more leisurely and more cultivated section to teach such 
| convictions as it may have to its less taught or untaught mem- 
bers. ‘The new growth of sympathy brings dangers with it of 
'a very serious kind. People sympathise so much with each 
other, that they lose their own selves and such convictions as 
they have had in the giddiness of the changed point of view. 
| Read the speeches of some of the best of the Radical leaders, —Mr. 
| Auberon Herbert, for example,—and you will observe that beyond 
| their true sympathy with the miserable condition of the working- 
class, they have very little to teach them, —that they have lost a good 
deal of their own distinctive and traditional belief, in the very act of 
‘sympathy. Such sympathy is likely enough to wear itself out with 
| the relief of physical miseries for want of distinct moral guidance 
| to give it point and value. The man who helps his neighbours to 
wish for the right thing, is likely to be a great deal more usefal 
to them before long, than even the man who helps his aeighbours 
to realise what wishes they have. It is quite true that with the 
vast mass of removable ignorance and physical evil in our towns 
and villages, the time when it will be so may not be quite close 
at hand. But then if, in the meantime, while you are remov- 
ing the mischief of gross ignorance and misery in the 
|/mass of the people, you are not helping them to shape in 
any distinct way their moral and spiritual aims as to what 
they ought to make of themselves, when they have higher means 
at their disposil for making something of themselves, you are 
preparing for the most dangerous possible fermentation of vague, 
tentative hopes and fancies. We sympathise heartily with the 
humanitarian tendencies of the day, but we say that the true 
humanitarians will not be content to enthrone democracy without 
| giving democracy any guiding thoughts and spirit of its own. 
| We are drifting into a system in which society will be omni- 
potent, without having much notion of what it ought to do 
| with its omnipotence after it has once abolished class privileges,— 
|in which religious faith will be tabooed by common consent as 
|a matter on which no one can agree,—and all the principles 
| of moral and domestic life, including the law of marriage and 
| divorce, and the relation of the sexes, will be opened up afresh. 
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If we cannot help the democracy we are enthroning to know | was a time when the belief that man constitutes the apex 
what to love and reverence, we had almost better wait to | of the spiritual universe was morally less credible to us than 
enthrone it till we can. And we quite agree with the able writer it isnow. The Positivists themselves cannot believe it, and have 
in the Pall Mall, that if the doubts which the highest culture and to invent an ideal humanity as étre supréme, to receive the wealth 
rudest culture seem to share,—which Dr. Strauss, and Karl | | of the life which they find it impossible to lavish on man 
Marx, and Mr. Bradlaugh preach, and the Pall Mall grimly notes, | ;as he is. Strauss invents his Universum to fill the void 
though, as it says, without weakly bewailing—we should say | he has created, and makes believe very much to feel a faint 
there is something very like a grunt of disgust, if not a wail, in | loyalty to this dim spectre of the understanding. We do not 
its mode of describing it,—are to penetrate much further, we | think that the mind of our own country at least was ever in a 
shall very soon have a society that has succeeded in extinguishing | ‘less self- dependent and self-satisfied attitude, ever less disposed 
class envies and jealousies, only to discover that it has not the least | _ to find its spiritual law in its physical lineage. Why, then, 
idea what the ideal life of the Whole ought to be. ‘has Christ lost his hold for the time on the intellect of the day ? 

But isit a bit true, as the Pall Mall tacitly seems to assume, in its | We believe simply because while we have got nearer and nearer 
grim, silent fashion, that the views of Dr. Strauss and his friends are | to the secret and sign of his authority, we have not yielded that 
signs of the times in this sense,—that to return to a profound faith | obedience to it which is of the essence of the very evidence to which 
in Christianity is as hopeless as it would have been for the world of | he appeals. We suggested only last week that the secret of our 
the Roman Emperors to have returned to a profound faith in the | missionary failures is the attempt to treat the missions as if they 
old mythologies ? Can we descry no conditions under which a great | were ordinary undertakings, to be remunerated in propor- 
flow of genuine Christian faith would be probable? Are these Dar- | tion to the self-sacrifice involved, instead of undertakings to be 
winian speculations on the self-adjusting powers of the Universe | remunerated Ly the self-sacrifice involved. And this we believe 





really undermining not merely the belief in the God of Christ, 
but the power of believing in a body of supernatural truth of any 
sort ?—or in anything whatever beyond what the scientific men 
call “ working hypotheses,” 7. ¢., temporary assumptions made to 
explain a certain group of facts, without reaching an inch beyond 
the scope of those facts? We don’t believe a word of it. Dr. 


Strauss shows that he has been doing violence to his own mind in | 
his scepticism, when he gravely substitutes for faith in a Creator | 
the astounding @ priori demonstration which we cited from him last | 


week,—that our earth, having begun to be, must pass away, 
on the ground that, if it didn’t, it would add something to the 
totality of the All. When a man declares that it is impossible to | 
believe in ‘* God the Creator of I[eaven and Earth and of all things | 
visible and invisible,’ 
Totality of things, as the capital-fund out of which Heaven and 
Earth and all things visible and invisible are loaned out for 
short terms, and into which they are called in again, one sees at | 
ouce that such credulous scepticism has not destroyed the inherent | 
tendency in man to grasp at a knowledge of things beyond us. 
And the simple truth is that the habit of answering to thoughts 
too divine for us to comprehend, though not to apprehend,—to | 
thoughts which are not as our thoughts, and ways that are not as 
our ways,—is far too deeply rooted in the mind to be surrendered 
on this injunction to restrain our hearts from springing up in 
faith at the voice which comes from above and beyond them. 
Faith means something yet even in human affairs. We recognise 


and are loyal to greater capacity and power than our own by | 


methods of recognition which no laws of induction would explain. 
And if once Christ gets hold of our society as he got hold of that 
of the first centuries, we do not believe these warnings against 
unscientific leaps of belief,—i.c., 


science than they have had apparently with Dr. Strauss. 

But is there any such reasonable hope for modern society ? We 
think there is. England in the eighteenth century certainly had 
less belief far than we have ;—indeed Christianity has never been 
more in any age of the world than a thin stratum of powerfully modi- 
fying belief in relation to the great mass of its nominal adherents, an 
ingredient in, rather than the substance of, the world’s living prin- 
ciples ;—and yet the English unbelief of the eighteenth century 
melted away, and was succeeded by vehement forms of faith like 
the Wesleyanism, Simeonism, Coleridgeism, Tractarianism, and 
Nonconformity of the last half-century. No doubt the tide 
has again receded rapidly for the last ten years, partly under 
the influence exerted by a more severe historical criticism, partly 
under the influence of Mr. Darwin's valuable and masterly, but 
only half-apprehended speculations. No one, however, who has 
ever entered truly into the spirit of Christ’s life will believe for a 
moment that either the historical blunders of the Christian records, 


or evidence, however convincing, of a uniform law of evolution | 
connecting the organisation of man with the lower stages of animal | 


and vegetable life, will eventually diminish the overwhelming 
force of the evidence of conscious life coming from above our 
own,—of an imperious mind which guided the whole course of 
Jewish history, and became a spring of overpowering wonder and 
fascination in the Gospels. If we needed a proof that this age 
feels the meaning of that mysterious descent of power from above 
as much as ever, it would be afforded by the reception which was 
given to ‘‘ Ecce Homo” a few years ago,—a book the great 
literary point of which was to set forth the absolutely imperative 
character of Christ's personal claims. We 


’ but that it is necessary to believe in the | 


leaps of belief not reducible to | 
intelligible rule-—would have any more force with English men of | 


suspect there never | 


| to be the secret of the failure of the whole of our modern Chris- 

tianity to get hold of the heart of belief. Christ did lay claim, did 
| openly lay claim, to a kind of self-renunciation for his sake, which 
was to be itself the attestation of his divine right. How can we 
| be surprised that those Churches which do not even pretend to do 
| more than to ‘* make the best of both worlds ” are gradually losing 
all belief in his authority? Dr. Newman was right in saying that 
the more strenuous religious societies of the Catholic Church 
resemble—not in their vows and their celibacy, but in their self. 
| denials and their good works—far more closely the Apostles as 
| Christ sent them into the world than anything else in our day, 
|; except the very few similar Protestant institutions. Protestant 
| Churches have almost lost the idea of life absolutely devoted to the 
kingdom of God, and like the rich young man, go away sorrow- 
ful because of their great possessions. Yet surely if there ever 
was a miracle iu this world which no scientific analysis will succeed 
|in dissolving,—a miracle that still attests as powerfully as ever it 
attested the superhuman life of him who worked it,—it was the 
| miracle of the profound confidence with which Christ said to 
‘a few poor fishermen on the lake of Galilee,—‘‘ Fear not, little 
flock, for it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the king- 
'dom,” half fulfilled as it has been by centuries of splendid, 
| though most imperfect achievement. He who could speak of 
| his own immediate death,—to human eyes so far from certain 
that it was even on its eve not particularly probable, 
| —as founding a new covenant and communion from which 
the life-blood of a new world was to spring, spoke to a 
new sense, almost then and there implanted in man, the 
sense of a supernatural life in death, a supernatural gain 
|in loss; and without this sense there is no adequate evi- 
dence of his real divinity. We do not in the least believe that 
the power of that spell is exhausted or exhaustible,—least of all in 
| a society which is finding every day new evidences of the intensity 
| and number of the ties which bind the highest to the lowest. Only, 
if the authority of Christ is to assert itself again, it will be in a 
social movement something like that of the first days of the 
Gospel, one stripped of the accidents which belonged solely to 
those days, but of which the principle,—not making war against 
economy, and science, and the arts, but going far beneath 
and beyond economy, and science, and the arts,—must be the 
‘game as before, the confounding of the mighty things of the 
world by the things that are weak and base and despised, and 
| the bringing to naught by the things which are not, of the things 
which are. There lies the true evidence of the supernatural, and 
there also the secret of the only true ‘ revivals.” 





MR. GALTON’S NEW PEERS. 

HE necessity of modern society is a Brahminical caste. That 
was, about 3,000 years ago, the conclusion of Munoo, or 

the thinkers whose thoughts he formulated ; and it is also the con- 
clusion of Mr. F. Galton, sceptic, man of science, and in many 
ways most modern of the philosophers who appeal directly to the 
public. He thinks, as he explains in a most noteworthy paper in 
this month's Fraser, a paper really worthy of study and well re- 
paying it, that modern democracy, asserting as it does that men 
are of equal value as social units, is based on an idea which is 
undeniably wrong and cannot last. Lt will give way to a readi- 
ness to obey any set or caste of men undeniably superior to every 
for example, admirable health, sound morale, 
capacity sufficient to grapple with those 


other, possessing, 
and intellectual 
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complicated problems and duties which are and will remain | own obligation to submit to irksome restraints. ‘They would ask, 


too difficult for the masses of mankind, who even now are kept 
together only by their reverence for leaders chosen either for per- 
guasiveness, or power, or supposed superiority of birth. It will 
give way, in fact, to aristocracy of some sort, aud the first duty 
of intelligent men, therefore, is to prepare the way for this aristo- 
cracy, and exert themselves to secure a competent one for humanity, 
one which will not only rule well, but will by its mere presence in 
the community increase greatly the power, morale, and happiness 
of the entire body. This duty Mr. Galton thinks should be performed 
by the slow but scientific and resolute selection of a new caste of 
nobles. 
themecives to search out the history of groups of families in all the 
strata of English society, to inquire into their past, to test their 
present representatives, and finally to publish a list of some 
thousand or more of families who are in all respects those families 
from which England might reasonably expect most, who are most 


likely by careful attention to intermarriage, by breeding in and in, | 


as the stockmasters say, to rear a true oligarchy, or caste 
superior in all true qualities of superiority to the masses 
of the people. 
become a patent of nobility, and the selected families, like 
other aristocracies, would marry only among themselves. ‘ I 
leave it to the natural impulses by which mankind are guided 
to insure that such wealth should not continue to be neglected, 
any more than any other possession unexpectedly made known to 
them. Great fortunes are commonly observed to coalesce through 
marriage, and members of aristocracies seldom make alliances out 
of their order, except to gain wealth. Is it less to be expected 
that those who become aware that they are endowed with heredi- 
tary gifts, should abstain from squandering their patrimony by 
marrying out of their caste ? 


coercion as to whom any given person should marry ; such an idea | 


would be scouted now-a-days almost.as much as that of polygamy 
or of infanticide. But it is quite conformable to the customs of 


Commissioners should be appointed or should appoint | 


This list once published, insertion in it would , 


as all mankind is asking, Cui bono? and could, until the system 
had solidified itself by time, find no reply. It is not, however, 
for its impracticability that we object to Mr. Galton’s scheme,—for 
sucial practicability and impracticability are temporary pheno- 
mena, he himself suggests a new colony for the experiment, and 
we could quite conceive a caste buying and colonising 'l'asmania 
or Crete,—but for its unsocialness, the immense injury it would 
inflict upon the human race. Wild as Mr. Galton’s theories may 
seem, they have been tested once at least in the history of the 
world. Some thousands of years ago a picked aristocracy of 
white men—picked by natural selection—settled in Northern 
India, chose by the right of conquest the prettiest women of 
some dark or darkish race, asserted Mr. Galton’s doctrine of 
pedigree, surrounded it with religious sanctions, and thence- 
forward down to our own day remained a caste apart. The 
Brahmins had just the superiority Mr. Galton claims for his 
noble caste, undeniable superiority of physique, of brain-power, 
and of morale, and aided by the submissiveness of the multitudes 
around them, they maintained their blood as purely as the Jews. 
Moreover, aided, it may be presumed, by the vitality evident in 
the early Aryans, they defeated the law supposed to doom aristo- 
cracies, they multiplied fast and spread far, till they are at this 


| moment the ruling caste of a continent containing, by the recent 


census, perhaps a fourth of the human race. On the whole, too, 
they have maintained, as Mr. Galton thinks they would main- 
tain, a distinct physical and intellectual superiority. Although 


| their ideas about diet have stood in their way in the con- 
flict with Mohammedans, they furnish to this hour the best of 
| Hindoo soldiers, while in the conflict of education, in the univer- 


I do not for a moment contemplate | 


this century to employ social considerations to effect what is desir- | 


able, and their efficacy in this case would be as great as is needful. 
The great majority are sure to yield to it, and it isa trifling matter, 
when we look to general results,if a small percentage refuse obedience.” 
The number would of course rapidly increase, and the caste, when 
sufficiently large, would either assume to itself a real control over 
the nation, or would penetrate it with its own influence and spirit, 
thus indefinitely raising its tone, its morale, and its capacities. 
Society would then tend either here or in some one of the colonies to 
mould itselfinto castes, in whichcertain duties and abstentions would 
be of religious obligation, early marriage, for example, being a duty 
among the gifted, and abstinence from marriage a duty among 
those less favoured by fortune. ‘‘ The continual intermarriage of 
members of such colonies seems to me almost a certainty, and so 
does the happiness which would generally be diffused among them. 
Here, if anywhere, would a whole population learn to be indus- 
trious, like bees or ants, for public ends, and not for individual 
gain. If such communities were established, it would be in them, 
rather than anywhere else, where those forms of new and higher 
civilisation which must hereafter overspread the earth would be 
first evolved. If, however, they should be persecuted to an un- 
reasonable extent, as so many able sects have already been, let 
them take ship and emigrate and become the parents of a new 
state, with a glorious future.” The new communities would, in 
fact, have better health, larger brains, and a nobler morale than 
the older ones, and would carry the torch of civilisation up much 
steeper ascents and to much nobler prospects than they have been 
able even to attempt. 

Most of our readers, we suspect, on reading this short and bald 
description of a plan which Mr. Galton sets out much more 
attractively, will exclaim,—** What a useless dream!” and so, no 
doubt, as applied to existing circumstances, it is. No such 
list could be prepared and be effective, because outsiders 
would not believe the experts, and insiders, if their 
vanity induced them to do so, would not give up their own 
purposes, their own pursuit of affection, or beauty, or wealth, or 
brain, for the sake of a distant future in which they would only 
partially believe. It is not the modern spirit of democracy which 
would deter them, for many aristocracies keep up the purity of 
their blood, but the modern spirit of scepticism, which affects, as 
Mr. Galton must well know, even obedience to scientific theories 
which can be partly demonstrated to be true. ‘The families in- 
scribed on the Golden Book of Heredity might be able to with- 
stand ridicule from without, as other aristocracies have done, but 
they would not be able to withstand their own secret doubt of 
their own value, of their own importance to mankind, or of their 


| definitively part company. 


sities, colleges, and schools they are undeniably the first, defeat 
the few white youths who compete with them, and are rivalled 
only by members of one or two sub-castes to whom accident seems 
to have given an unusual intellectual impulse. As to physique, they 
are, in appearance, at all events, far before the commonalty, and 
more especially the commonalty of the South. So far Mr. Galton, no 
doubt, has facts upon his side, but there the facts and his argument 
Ilis oligarchy has not advanced from 
peak to peak ; on the contrary, it has been the most rigidly stereo- 


| typed of the castes, has fed its pride on contemplations of its own 
superiority, and has used its whole intellectual force to maintain 


its own power, at the price of the mental enslavement of all other 
castes. Mixed with them, it might have raised them to a higher 
level ; separated from them, it has not elevated them at all, has 
rather pressed them down, partly by force, partly by the natural 
effect of incommunicable superiorities in depressing the energy of 
those who have them not, who acknowledge them, and who there- 
fore sink back abashed into a position lower than they would 
otherwise have attained. It is true the Brahmins have not, as Mr. 
Galton advises, dug a ditch between the gifted and the ungifted ; 
have not, that is, made it certain on his own theory that while the 
gifted, who are few, shall advance from age to age by intermar- 
riage, the ungifted, who are many, shall from age to age under the 
same process recede; but that isin their favour as a whole body, not 
against them. ‘They ought, being, as they were, a picked body—for 
else they could not have so imposed themselves on the world—to 
have maintained, on Mr. Galton’s showing, a high progressive aver- 
age, aud they have not done it. He may say they have not, as he 
advises, been annually recruited from below, but then that ought on 
his theory to have left the lower orders nearer them—those lower 
orders not being annually gutted of all capacities—and it has not 


done so. ‘The superiority of the Brahmins has been and is most 


| marked; it has not been diminished by any democratic petulance, 


for the people religiously believe in it—this writer has seen a Brah- 
min stop a dangerous riot by slashing right and left with a whip with- 
out ever getting a blow or an insult in return—and it has not bene- 
fited the people, has rather deducted much from the power of those 
overwhelming multitudes whose advance, and not the advance of a 
few ouly, is, we presume, Mr. Galton’s ultimate desire. Nor 
though the caste has kept fully its intellectual force, can we say 
that it has kept its moral superiority. On the contrary, 
though it is probably freer than the lower castes from 
some vices, especially from their postponement of every- 
thing to gain, it has others which they lack,—an insane pride 
which forbids all progress, a greed of power which but for 
English rule would close all careers to non-Brahmins, and a 
mental isolation and enjoyment of isolation which precludes the 
possibility of sympathy. ‘The Brahmins are the noblest caste of 
India, quite as much above the masses as Mr. Galton’s Hereditaries 
would be for some generations to come, yet the elevation of Hindoo 
mankind is in inverse proportion to their influence, till in Travan- 
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Core, where it culminates, the masses are far beneath the people of 
Tipperary or Iceland. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
aie 
THE GOVERNMENT AND THE TWENTY-FIFTH 
CLAUSE OF THE EDUCATION ACT. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Srr,—It is stated on apparently good authority that in the next 
Session of Parliament the Government will propose certain 
amendments to the Education Act of 1870, and in particular that 
the notorious 25th Clause will be repealed or modified. 


In the interests of the Liberal party, it is of the highest import- | 


ance that this bone of contention, at any rate, should be cleared 
out of the way. There are plenty of other causes of division in 
our once “ happy family ” to render it undesirable, to say the least, 
that the Nonconformists should be permanently alienated. And it 
cannot be ignored that they who have hitherto borne the brunt of 
the battle in every contested election are at present in a state of 
discontent and irritation which borders on open mutiny. In 
Bedfordshire, at Oldham, at Preston, and elsewhere, it must be 
well known to Mr. Glyn that many Nonconformist electors re- 
frained from recording their votes in consequence of their dis- 
satisfaction with the ecclesiastical and educational policy of the 
Government. 

Liberal Members (so styling themselves) in other parts of the 
country are ‘‘under notice” from their constituents ; Noncon- 


formist electoral associations are formed in many districts and are | 


being organised in all. ‘The atmosphere is electrical, and all the 
skill of ‘‘ the pilot who weathers the storm” will be required to 
avoid a signal disaster. 

The discontent culminates on the 25th Clause. Already the 
old machinery of distraint has been employed to enforce payment 
of the Education rate in places where the obnoxious provisions 
have been put in operation. Resistanceis certain to become more 


general, and the agitation is following the course of the Church- | 
rate conflict, intensified by the sense that the present injustice is a | 


reversal of modern legislation. 

Lt is futile to allege that the practical results are small, and 
that the grievance is sentimental, for Dissenters are almost unani- 
mous in their conviction that a great principle is involved, and 
that now or never they must take their stand against what they 
affirm to be a retrograde policy. 

| may, however, point out that although up to the present time 
few School Boards have availed themselves of the powers given 
them under this section, and although the total payments hitherto 
made to denominational schools have been inconsiderable, yet that 
this is due partly to the opposition which has been everywhere 
manifested, and principally to the fact that the operations of 


School Boards have not yet reached that class of the population | 


for whose relief this provision was designed. Assoon as accommo- 


dation for all children of school age has been completed, and the | 


compulsory by-laws which have been generally passed are put in 


force effectually, the payments now made in hundreds of cases | 


must be extended to hundreds of thousands. 


Assuming that there are now 700,000 persons in actual receipt | 


of parochial relief, it would be a very low estimate to accept that 
two millions more have either had occasion to apply for assistance 
at some time during the twelve months, or are on the verge of 
pauperism, and cannot bear any additional strain on their scanty 
resources. If the children, who may be taken as one-sixth of these 
two millions, are to be compelled to attend school, provision must 
be made for their gratuitous instruction, and the experience of the 


past affords no guide whatever to measure the magnitude of the | 


question which remains to be solved. 


Nonconformists and the friends of a national system of educa- | 


tion do not intend that the school fees of some 300,000 children 
should be paid out of the rates in the form of a subsidy to denomi- 
national schools, principally those of the Church of England and 
the Church of Rome. 

They object to these payments :— 


1. Because they violate the principles of religious equality. | 


‘Chey constitute a new religious tax of the most obnoxious kind, 


since they are a rate levied not for the maintenance of an ancient | 
fabric, which has possibly historical and local associations which | 


invest it with some general interest, but for the concurrent 
endowment of antagonistic creeds, and for the support of rival 
dogmas, with neither of which have many of the contributors any 
sympathy. 2. Because they obstruct the development of a really 
national system, by facilitating the competition and perpetuating 


the existence of the semi-private sectarian schools, which, with the 
increased grants, and with fees guaranteed by the ratepayers, can 
| be maintained with a minimum of contributions from their 
denominational supporters. 3. Because they constitute a violation 
| of that sound principle of legislation which requires that taxation 
and representation should go hand in hand. Under the clause as 
| it stands the ratepayers will be compelled to contribute towards 
| the support of institutions over which they have not the slightest 
| control. 
| ‘These are the principal grounds of our opposition to the 25th 
Clause. It is not necessary, however, for my present purpose that 
I should prove that our hostility is well grounded. It exists, and 
| it constitutes so grave a danger to the Liberal party, that the 
| Government may well be considering the possibility of dis- 
| arming it. 
_ In any attempt to secure this result, they must be presumed to 
| have constantly in view the policy of conciliating that influential 
| section of their supporters whose allegiance has been sorely tried 
_by recent legislation. 

It is above all important that they should not mistake the nature 
| of the grievance they desire to remove, or the cause of the discon- 
| tent they propose to appease. ‘ Non licet in bello bis errare,” and 
| a second blunder in connection with the Education Act will entail 
| irremediable disaster. Yet such a contingency is not impossible. 
| The Parliamentary Secretary of the Poor Law Board, Mr. Hibbert, 
| is reported to have said that if the fees for the schooling of the 
children of indigent parents were to be paid at all, they should be 
| paid by Boards of Guardians. 

It is hardly conceivable that such a proposal should be seriously 
| entertained, and certainly its adoption by the Government would 
| be such a proof of incapacity to comprehend or unwillingness to 
| meet the scruples of Dissenters as would finally discharge them 
| from all the obligations of party loyalty. 

' It will be seen at once that the proposal does not remove a single 
| one of the grounds of objection to these payments which I have 
| stated above, while it would create new evils fatal to the spread of 
education and injurious tothe independence of the people. The money 
would be raised from the same sources in the same proportion. It 
would be applied to the same objects in the same way. ‘The only 
change would be in the persons who are to administer the funds. 
It would still be true that rates levied on all would be used to sub- 
sidise particular schools, and to assist their managers in spreading 
the doctrines of particular sects. 

The Government must have lost its senses if it presumes that 
such a shifting of the cards would satisfy the claims of the op- 
ponents of the present system. And while Nonconformists will be 
irritated by a pretended concession which ignores completely the 
principles on which their opposition rests, educa'ionists of every 
creed may stand aghast at a proposal which will carry sectarian 
conflict and strife into the election of another group of public 
bodies, which will place the magistrates, the guardians, and the 
School Boards in a position of constant antagonism, and which 
will in many cases secure the education of the child only at the 
price of the degradation of the parent, forced to accept a relief 
which is humiliating to him, in the discharge of a new obligation 
which the law imposes, but which his resources are insufficient to 
provide. 

No surer plan could be devised than this of completely pauper- 
ising that large section of the population which unfortunately is 
always on the brink of absolute poverty, and which now struggles 
desperately to escape the parish taint. Break down the barrier 
| of restraint and self-respect which has hitherto kept thousands 
from exposing their circumstances to the relieving officer, and you 
will habituate them to a dependence which cannot but have the 
most sinister results on the future lives of themselves and their 


| families, 

I believe it will be the opinion of all who have considered the 
subject that it would be wiser for the Government to refuse to 
deal with this question at all, than to propose a change which 
would leave untouched the grounds of our discontent, while 
introducing new causes of division and fresh reasons for dissatis- 
faction. 

If it be worth while to try and recover our confidence at all, it 
| is as well to recognise the fact that the least concession which 
will secure this end is the entire severance of all connection 
between the local boards and the voluntary schools,—the severance, 
| by the way, which was promised by Mr. Gladstone himself in his 
‘speech on going into committee on the Education Bill on June 16, 

1870. 
| The repeal of the 25th Clause and the omission of a few words 
in Clause 74 would accomplish this result ; while if a Board school, 
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or a school in which the secular instruction was placed entirely 
under the control of a School Board, were insisted on within easy 
reach of every child, the cases of indigent parents might then be 
dealt with by the remission of fees under Clause 74 in the schools 
so provided.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the National 
Education League. 
17 Aun Street, December 16, 1872. 





METAPHYSICS AND THEISM. 
(To tue Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”] 
Sir,—Mr, Gladstone’s address at Liverpool has been blamed for 
advertising, as it were, the atheistic tendencies of the science of 
the age, and for recommending, as read by some, a falling-back 
upon authority. ‘There have appeared in your pages of late many 
evidences that the question is more and more coming to the top, 
‘*TIs the Science of the future to be Atheistic or not?” Iam not 
foolish enough to suppose that any words of mine can do anything 
to help to settle that question, but perhaps I may be allowed to 
press the importance of its being discussed upon its true grounds. 

So far as theologians rest their case on the metaphysical im- 
possibility of accounting for the genesis of the universe or of the 
first germ of it without supposing an Artifex Maximus, their 
philosophical opponents will be ready with the answer,—“ It is & 
priori impossible that you can demonstrate the existence of such an 
Artifez Maximus ; it seems to us, therefore, a useless inquiry ; but 
most likely there is none.” Surely science ought to lift the ques- 
tion out of the region of metaphysics altogether. 

If the object of Christian worship were indeed a mere mcta- 
physical abstraction, a supposed metaphysical necessity, and 
nothing more, the cortinuance of the public worship of it in a 
scientific age might be very much like the hypocrisy of the cour- 
tiers in Hans Andersen’s fable, who professed to see the invisible 
garments which the knaves had woven out of invisible thread, 
lest by acknowledging the fact that they could not see them they 
should acknowledge themselves to be fools. 

But historically, till the Hebrew theology became mixed up with 
Greek speculations about the Infinite and Absolute, I think it 
never professed to rest itself upon a metaphysical basis. It always 
consistently asserted itself to be an irresistible inference from facts 
verified in the experience of those to whom they occurred. 

Ask of the prominent characters both of the Old and New 


Testament what made them believers in Divine agency in human | 


affairs? The answer consistently is, not any mental attempt to 
solve the problem of the Universe, but the occurrence of certain 
facts in their own experience which drove them to draw the infer- 
ence that such Divine agency was at work. The facts drove 


them to the inference that there was a Being other than human, | 
not so much absolute and infinite, as morally good and gracious, | 


claiming their moral allegiance, winning their love; revealing 
little but His goodness and love, and doing this not to satisfy their 
philosophical curiosity, but in order to use them as messengers 
through whose agency that goodness and love might attain its ends 
upon mankind. ‘They were, as a rule, not even men who seem to 
have been first craving for such iufluence and then receiving it. 
Reluctance more than eagerness to receive it seems to have 


deen the rule, rather than the exception, from Moses and Elijah | 


Cown to St. Paul. 


From first to last, what was alleged to be revealed was not 


Infinite and Absolute attributes, but moral qualities. In the 
Book of Exodus God is made to say, ** Thou canst not see my face, 
bat L will show thee my goodness.” And so in St. John, ‘ No one 
hath seen God at any time, but the Son hath reveal d his grace and 
truth.” So, too, the object of these divine influences was always 
alleged to be, not the inflation of man’s speculative knowledge, but 
the attraction of his love. From first to last, from Deuteronomy 
and the Prophets to the beloved Apostle and his Master, the duty 
of man was declared to be to love God; and this /oving, and not the 
reception of a philosophy, was from first to last declared to be the 
true religion. 

The Christian hypothesis is therefore not the product of meta- 


physical speculation, nor does it (unless indirectly and incident- , 


ally) contribute anything towards the solution of metaphysical 
problems about the Infinite and Absolute. Its historical basis and 
crigin was the occurrence of facts, and it is itself an inference 
from them. ‘Thus I conclude that the true questions for science to 
investigate are simply these :— 

(1) Whether there is traceable in the experience of mankind 


what Mr. Matthew Arnold calls “‘a power outside ourselves 


making for righteousness”? and (2) whether the facts from which 
this inference, if true, is drawn, are such as to justify belief in the 
Christian hypothesis that this power working for righteousness is 
what Christ himself meant by the ‘Father in secret” whose 
messenger he was ? 

Inquiry into the truth of such a hypothesis is surely not to be 
set aside as, & priori, on metaphysical grounds, a barren inquiry. 
The faculties of a dog enable him to draw a reasonable canine 
inference, from the actions of a being of higher powers than his, 
that his master is a moral being, and that his moral character is 
such as to secure his confidence and affection, or inspire distrust 
and fear. Even if the moral faculties of man be, as Mr. Darwin 
propounds, of the same kind as the dog’s, but more highly 
developed, he must surely be allowed to possess faculties making 
him capable of drawing fallible, no doubt, but generally correct 
inferences as to the presence or absence, in the experience of 
human life and history, of moral action higher than human. 

And if this be so, then without claiming (as it is said Mr. 
Gladstone meant to do) the right of anchoring on ecclesiastical 
authority as the alternative to “ drifting, roving, and vagrant,” 
on the seas of doubt, it may surely be claimed (and this, 
I think, is what Mr. Gladstone meant) that it is more 
reasonable to accept as of some weight the evidence of thousands 
of Christians who during eighteen centuries have built their lives 
upon the Christian hypothesis, and declared it to be verified in 
their own experience, than to abandon it in panic because philo- 
sophers, deserting the ¢erra firma of science and plunging into 
metaphysical depths, pronounce the Universe to be complete 
without a Creator.—I am, Sir, &c., 

F, SEEBONM. 





BLENHEIM AND FORFARSHIRE. 
(To The Eoviror OF THe “SPecraTor.”) 

Srr,—The Spectator of the 3rd of August, in an article on the 
‘Labourers of Blenheim,” commented severely but justly upon 
the Duke of Marlborough’s attempt to checkmate the labourer 
by giving the farmer the control over a certain number of cottages 
upon his estate. Perhaps, Sir, you were not aware at the time— 
—-I was not when I read your article —that the system which the 
Duke wished to introduce is the prevailing one in Scotland, upheld, 
too, not by the Tory landlords, but by the Radical tenant-farmers, 
| —the men who led the “ Revolt” in Forfarshire. 

I am indebted to Blackwood for an interesting article, in the 
| number for April, 1871, on ** The Condition of the Seotch Agri- 
| cultural Labourer,” based on the * Report of the Royal Commission 
|on the Employment of Children, Young Persons, and Women in 
| Agriculture (Scotland), 1871.” I would add with your permission 
| the following extract from a letter of the Right Hon. R. C. 
| Nisbett Hamilton to the Commissioners :— 





“T have no hesitation in saying that the system which genorally pre- 
| vails in England, of the labourer being the direct tenant of the land- 
| lord, in so far as the social condition of the labourer is concerned, is 
preferable to that which exists in Scotland; but it is in vain to try to 
force such a system on the tenant-farmers in Scotland, becauss it would 
| be impossible to let any farm unless you gave the tonant-farmer an 
| absolute control over a certain number of cottages.” 
So Blenheim and Forfarshire have something in common !—I am, 
Sir, &c., 
24 Upper Fitzwilliam Street, Dublin. R. W. A. Hotes. 


THE TWO LORD HERTFORDS. 
(To Tuk Eprror oF THE “SPeCTATOR.”’) 
Sir,—In the admirable article in last Saturday’s Spectator, on 
Dean Stannus’s libel case, the writer has confounded the two 
Lords Hertford. 

The Lord Hertford from whom Lord Monmouth and Lord 
Steyne are supposed to have been taken died about the year 1841. 
Ile was a very different man to the one whose estates have lately 
been in question. Ile was an ardent politician and borough- 
monger,—a clever, shrewd, hard-headed, but somewhat vulgar 
man. Ilis dying momeuts and his will caused a great public 
‘scandal, but he played a certain sort of politica! part in the events 
of the day. 

The late man did nothing of the kind. Ile asked for the Garter 
becanse it amused him to wear it at Paris in bad society, and in 
order to get the Garter he visited Ireland, since which time he 
never went near his estates. All those who knew him agreed in 
saying that he was the wittiest Englishman of his day, both in 
French and English society. His last words are reported to have 
been, ‘* I have but one regret in dying, and that is that I cannot 
see the faces of those who open my will.”-—Lam, Sir, &e., — G. 
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THE GAS STOKERS. 
[To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—In your impression of the 21st ult. you state,—“ five leading 
gas stokers in the employ of the London Gaslight Company were 
on Thursday tried before Mr. Justice Brett on a charge of 
conspiracy against the company,” &c. 

This is an error which I will thank you to correct in your next 
issue. ‘The men referred to were not in the employ of this Com- 
pany. Our men, with the exception of about a dozen, remained 
faithful at the time of the late strike, and the Directors have 
shown their appreciation of this conduct by inviting the men and 
their wives to tea in the club-rooms on the works, a musical 
entertainment given after tea being varied by suitable addresses 
from the Hon. A. Kinnaird, M.P., and other members of the 
Board. —I am, Sir, &c., 

Rosert Morron, Engineer to the Company. 

London Gaslight Company, Nine Elms, S.W., Dec. 31, 1872. 

[It should have been the London Gaslight and Coke Company. 
—Ep. Spectator.) 
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MR, FITZJAMES STEPHEN’S INDIAN EVIDENCE ACT.* 
Tue Jadian Evidence Act,—* Introduction,—Stephen,” is likely | 
from its title and appearance to be classed by the public with 
Day's Common Law Procedure Act, Smith’s Action-at-Law, and | 
other dreary publications, of possible utility to lawyers, and of | 
certain Qullness to ordinary readers. But the book is in reality a | 
work of a remarkable character, full of interest to anyone, lawyer | 
or layman, who cares to speculate on the theory of law, and | 
full of iustruction to all persons interested in codification. The | 
book consists, first, of an introduction on the theory of judicial 
evidence ; and secondly, of an edition of the Indian Evidence Act. 
Neither part can be fully appreciated without reference to the 
other. The essay unfolds with extraordinary clearness and 
Sagacity the real principles on which the Law of Evidence | 
depends. ‘The Act shows how the law may actually be codified 
in accordance with the principles expounded in the preface. 
Introduction and Act together make up 215 pages, containing 
such a statement both of the theory of evidence and of the actual 
law of evidence as cannot be collected from Mr. Pitt Taylor's 
two huge volumes, consisting, as they do, of 1,000 and odd pages. 
Mr. Stephen’s work, in short, exhibits both the ease with which 
law can be made intelligible by a person who has grasped the 
principles on which it rests, and the clearness with which a body 
of legal rules can be stated under a sound and sensible system of 
codification. The book may be viewed either as an essay on the 
theory of evidence, or as an example of successful codification, 
and in each point of view it deserves careful study. 

Looked at as an essay on legal theory, Mr. Stephen's book is a 
specimen of that rarest of productions, a work on the science of 
law produced by a person fully acquainted with legal practice. | 
There is, from beginning to end of the essay, not a trace of the 
affectation and jargon which mar the writings of so-called ‘‘scien- 
tific” lawyers, who know a great deal about jurisprudence in 
general, but nothing about the laws of England in particular ; 
or who if they know anything at all of English law, have only 
attained to the not very important conclusion that Blackstone 
expressed unsatisfactory theories in loose language. You cannot 
read a page of Mr. Stephen without feeling that he knows the law 
of evidence as administered by the Courts of common law from top 
to bottom ; and yet that while versed in the details of this depart- 
ment of law, he has got hold of the principles of which these 
details are merely the application. One result of this mastery at 
ouce of principle and practice is that he discerns and points 
out clearly both the merits of the English Law of Evidence and 
the reasons which make this branch of law, in spite of its merits, 
hard to be understood. Almost all laymen and not a few lawyers 
conceive that the defect of English law, and certainly of the rules 
of evidence, lies in the nature of the law itself. No view is more 





false :— 

“It would be a mistake,” writes Mr. Stephen, “to infer from 
the unsystematie character and absence of arrangement which | 
belonged to the English Law of Evidence, that the substance of 
the law itself is bad; on the contrary, it possesses in the highest 


degree the characteristic merits of English case law. English case 
law, as it is, to what it ought to be, and might be, if it were properly 
arranged, is what the ordinary conversation of a clever man on all sorts 





* The Indian Evidence Act: Introduction, on the Principles of Judicial Evidence. By 
James Fitzjames Stephen, Q.C. London: Macmillan and Co. | 





| of subjects, written down as he uttered it and as passing circumstances 
| furnished him with a text, would be to the matured and systematic 
statement of his deliberate opinions. It is full of the most vigorous 
sense, and is the result of great sagacity applied to vast and varied 
exporience.” 


This remark, which admits of wide application, is one which 


{no one who wishes either to master or amend the law of 


England ought ever to overlook. ‘The defect of the law lies not 
in its substance, but in a fault inherent to every system of law 
grounded simply on cases. Such a system inevitably puts for- 
ward the exceptions to an undefined rule without stating the rule 
to which they are exceptions. A little thought will show that 
this must beso, The questions brought before a Court must always 
refer to some real or supposed exception to arale of law. When the 
rule is perfectly plain and perfectly well known, so that its appli- 


| cation to the given circumstances of A and B is absolutely clear, 
|there is in reality no opportunity of appealing to a law 
| court. 


Add to this, that those cases which simply illustrate the 
application of a well-known rule are scarcely ever recorded. 
Add further, that a court, under the English system, at any rate, 
is never called upon except accidentally to lay down a general 
principle of law. All it has to do is to determine the applica- 
tion of the principle to a particular case, which one party contends 
is within and the other without it. Hence as a matter of fact the 
rules of English law have in general to be inferred from the estab- 
lished exceptions to those rules. ‘This is cmphatically the case as 
regards the Law of Evidence, principally because this branch of 
the law is almost wholly the result of judicial decisions, and de- 
pends to a very limited extent on legislative enactment. Sup- 
pose that a professor were expounding the theory of legal 
evidence, the way he would naturally proceed is clear. He 
would carefully define the meaning he attached to the 
term “evidence.” He would then lay down what kind 
of evidence was generally admissible; and lastly, state the 
exceptions, if any, to the general rule. Now such an exposition 
is nowhere to be found in the law of England. The term ‘‘evidence” 
is used even by the highest authorities with great laxity. It is 
always assumed both by judges and text-writers that everyone 
knows what evidence is admissible, and all that can be deduced 
from cases aud judgments consists of certain indefinitely expressed 
maxims as to the kinds of evidence which the Courts will not 
receive. As Mr. Stephen well puts it, “‘ that part of the law which 
professes to be founded on anything in the nature of a theory on 
the subject may be reduced to the three following rules :—(1.) 
Evidence must be confined to the matters in issue. (2.) Hearsay 
evidence is not to be admitted. (5.) In all cases, the best evidence 
must be given.” 

Now anyone perceives who follows Mr. Stephen’s careful 
criticism of these three negative rules that they may be summed 
up in the following statement:—‘‘ No evidence can be admitted 
which is not relevant, and of evidence which is relevant, secondary 


' evidence is inadmissible where primary evidence can be obtained.” 


To put the same thing in a somewhat different shape, the rule is 
that all relevant evidence can be admitted. The main exception 
embodied in the loosely-expressed maxim requiring the best evidence 
is that secondary evidence cannot be admitted if primary evidence 
can be obtained. The whole meaning and character of the prin- 
ciples of evidence depend therefore on what is relevant evidence. But 
you may read through every case and every text-book contained in 
our law libraries without coming upon anything like a definition of 
what constitutes relevant evidence. ‘The point, that is to say, on 
which the whole law turns must be discovered by each man’s own 
sagacity applied to the decisions and dicta of judges. Mr. Stephen 
is not coutent with pointing out that the question of relevancy is 
the inquiry to which every one who studies the law of evidence 
must apply his mind, but answers this question in a way which we 
think must be satisfactory to everyone competent to follow out 
For this answer, which is considered 


legal speculations. 


| theoretically in the introduction, and which is embodied practi- 


cally in the Indian Evidence Act, we must refer our readers to 
Mr. Stephen’s work. We cannot, however, leave the theoretical 
portion of his book without calling attention to one or two of the 
many instances in which, when commenting upon English law, he 
lays down principles which apply to topics far more interesting to 


| men of the world than the peculiarities of our Jaw of procedure. 


It is, for example, hardly possible to find a neater statement, 
though it is unfortunately too long for quotation, of the differences 


' between scientific and legal investigations than that furnished by 


the author of the Indian Evidence Act. ‘Take, again, his criticism 
on the way in which English lawyers, owing in part to ambiguities 
in the term ‘‘ evidence,” have confused the two totally different in- 
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quiries whether a fact is relevant, and how it ought to be proved, | 
}important and certainly the boldest sections in the Act are 


supporing it to be relevant :— 

“Whether an alleged fact,” he writes, “ is a fact in issue or a relevant 
fact, the Court can draw no inference from its existence till it believes it 
to exist, and it is obvious that the belief of the Court in the existence of 
a given fact ought to depend upon grounds altogether independent of 
the relation ot the fact to the object and nature of the proceeding in 
which its existence is to be determined... ... If the Court requires 
the production of the original when the writing of the letter is a crime, 
there can bo no reason why it should be satisfied with a copy when tho 
writing of the letter is the motive for a crime. In short, the way in 
which a fact should be proved depends ou the nature of the fact, and 
not on the relation of the fact to the proceeding.” 

This pregnant remark, is, no doubt, intended merely as a 
criticism on the mode in which the law sometimes allows a 
fact to be established in one manner, if the proceeding is, e.y., 
of a civil nature, and will not allow it to be established in the 
same manner in another proceeding, e.g., of a criminal nature. 
But the doctrine laid down is one of supreme importance in 
all historical investigations, for anyone moderately acquainted 
with such inquiries must have noticed the tendency of theor- 


advantage of this opportunity for free handling. The most 


those which contain a definition of relevancy, and the law 
gains a good deal by Mr. Stephen having thus undertaken to 
define what evidence is admissible; but we doubt whether he or 
anyone else could take exactly the same course, in drawing up a 
code for England. Any English codifier would, be forced 
to follow the lines of the existing English law very strictly, and 
would thus frequently be driven to sacrifice a good deal in bold- 
ness of design. 

But though these and other criticisms inevitably suggest them- 
| selves to any lawyer who reads the Evidence Act, with a view to its 
| direct application to England, no fair or iutelligent critic can 
| fail to see in the Act a beautiful specimen of practical codi- 
‘fication. It is something much more than the work of a 
skilful draftsman who expresses existing law in neat language. 
It is a successful attempt to sum up the existing law of evidence, 
|in a series of perfectly intelligible propositions, arranged 
systematically, in accordance with a sound theoretical view. 


ists to think, in the face of all logic, that the nature and im- | It is thus, at once, an exposition and a statement of the law; 
portance of the fact to be proved makes it allowable to assume its | and if not, in all respects, such an Act as could be immediately 
existence on grounds which would certainly not be accepted as passed for application to England, certainly supplies a model on 
proof of any matter of less interest. Indeed, Mr. Stephen’sspecula- | which any English Evidence Act ought to be drawn. To 
tion constantly suggests a regret that it did not lie within the scope | say the truth, we would ourselves far rather see the Indian 
of his work to trace out the very striking similarities between | Evidence Act applied to England exactly as it stands, than 
legal and historical inquiries. Historians, for instance, and | leave the law of evidence uncodified. Section 167 of iteelf 
lawyers have alike to bear constantly in mind that the amount of | introduces a practical reform which alone would make the Act of 
evidence of the fact or events into which they inquire is, strictly inestimable value. The extreme intricacy of the English Law of 
speaking, limited; and that whatever the importance of coming to Evidence arises mainly from the fact that the improper admission 
a conclusion, a certain conclusion is often absolutely impossible, | or repetition of any evidence may render abortive the whole result 
because we have no means of increasing our knowledge of the | of a trial. Section 167 does away with this anomaly, and pro- 
facts on which a sound inference must be based. ‘+ With reference | vides in substance that the improper admission or repetition of 
to such,events” (as the assassination of Casar), ‘‘ we are tied | evidence shall not be ground for a new trial unless the Court 
down inexorably to a certain limited amount of evideuce. We | are of opinion that this error led to a wrong result. IEf 
know so much of the assassination of Cassar as has been told us by | this single section were enacted, an end would at once be put 
the historians who are to us ultimate authorities, and we know no to the futile quibbles about evidence by which the time of our 
more.” If this dictum could be impressed on the minds of histori- | Courts is wasted, and the result of the most deliberate verdicts 
cal students, we should lose a good deal of pictorial writing and rendered uncertain. For this particular reform we hope the 
fascinating speculation, but we should be delivered from a whole | public will hardly have long to wait; nor ought it now to be long 
mass of noxious romance and baseless theory which passes itself | before the whole rules of evidence are reduced to a code. Mr. 
off as history. | Stephen has shown us in substance how the thing can be done, 

The main interest to most persons of Mr. Stephen’s book will, at and any one who wishes to do it has now little more left for him 
the present moment, be of a practical character. ‘‘ What light,” | to do, than by certain slight modifications to turn the Indian 
the public will ask, “‘does the Indian Evidence Act throw on the | Evidence Act into an admirable code of the whole English Law of 


possibility of successfully codifying English law?” It would be 
an impertinence to attempt to deal with. this question, which 
might well occupy many articles, at the end of areview ; but asitis 
of great consequence that the public should see within what limits 
Mr. Stephen’s code of the law of evidence—for his work is in 
reality nothing less than this—affords an example which English 
legislation can follow, we will make one or two observations which 
the question raised by Mr. Stephen’s work suggests. 

It is, in the first place, perfectly clear that neither the author of 


the Indian Evidence code nor any one else would dream of taking | 


the Act exactly as it stands, and applying it to England. The 
Act is drawn for India, and pre-eminently fitted for the country 
for which it is drawn, in which English law must, so to speak, 
be taught as well as administered. 
Act a didactic character, 


to a law made for the use of the English Law Courts. 


The explanation and illustrations, for example, with which | 


the Act is filled, are most interesting and ingenious; but 
we doubt whether in an English code the explanations ought 
not in some cases to be omitted, and in others to appear not as 
explanations, but as provisoes. The utility, again, of the illustra- 
tions raises a question of great ditfivulty. 
appears to be decidedly in their favour. In theory, they are 
open to the objection that they must be either superfluous 
or noxious. If they in reality merely illustrate, they merely 
exhibit in a concrete form the working of a rule, already expressed 
in general terms, which ought to be quite intelligible to a trained 
lawyer. If they do more than illustrate, they either extend or 
curtail the rule itself. But if this be so, either the illustrations 
suggest an erroneous view of the law, or else the rule is not stated 
with sufficient precision. Still on this matter any sensible person 
will attach far more importance to the verdict of actual experience 
than to difficulties presented by a logical dilemma. 

It is, again, impossible to read the Evidence Code without feeling 
that a codifier in India possesses advantages which will not be 
shared by his imitators in England. Mr. Stephen has been able 
to handle the law freely, and has quite rightly taken great 


This necessity gives the | 
which would hardly be suitable | 


Indian experience , 


| Evidence. 





OFF THE SKELLIGS.* 

‘* Or off the scent,” should have been added, for no title was ever 
more deceptive. We hoped for some such exquisite descriptions 
of the West of Ireland coast scenery from Miss Ingelow’s pen as 
Mr. Black gave us of the West of Scotland in his Daughter of Heth ; 

' but a page or two would include all we hear of the maguificent 
Skelligs, and a very few more all there is about scenery of any 
kind. Off the Skelligs is a work in four volumes, and four goodly 
volumes too, bound, as a book of weight should be, in a handsome 
and heavy sedate chocolate-brown, picked out with black and 

gold. Miss Ingelow must be a little out of sympathy with the 

Archbishop of Canterbury for ordering the prayer for fine weather ; 

not that her book is dry reading by any means, only so long- 
winded that a good spell of rain is essential to satisfactory pro- 

gress in the autobiography of the young lady whose journal 
from the cradle to the grave—of her spinsterhood—this 
four-voluminous work is. Nothing but such a fortunate sea- 
son as this would be of any avail; for if the days were not 
continuously wet, the slight thread which the biographer’s 
own identity supplies for uniting one part of the work with 
another would be insufficient to recall our interest, and remind ug 
of what had gone before. As it is, when at last we finished the 
1,200 pages, the thought of the first volume came back to us after 
an effort with the mingled sigh and smile with which, in mature 
years, we recall the far-off days of our infancy, and are almost un- 
able to believe that they belonged at all to the utterly different 
being who strives with amused tenderness to call up the memory of 
that little child he once knew. If we did not know that the work 
hal previously appeared in a magazine, our own opinion, indeed, 
would have been that Miss Ingelow, looking out at the ceaseless 
rain, in pity for the inhabitants of this wet world—for modern 
floods do not render provision unnecessary for all ‘‘ except eight 
persons’’—and anxious to do her share for their amusement during 





* uf the Skelligs, By Jean Ingelow. Loudon: Henry S. King and Qo. 
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their confinement to the ooantlenn arks into which our houses | 
are turned, had prefixed the first and second volume as the work 
passed through the press, and expanded the other two. The. 
story, in truth, begins at the end of the second volume, and 
might with advantage have been compressed into two; for | 
the two first divisions of the young lady’s life, though contain- | 
ing many passages of beauty, form by far too long an intro- 
duction to the tale, leading up to it with inexcusable prolixity. 
We have in the first volume the babyhood of our heroine and her 
brother—in a minster-close and on a solitary common—which 
would make a very pleasant story of child-life by itself ; in the 
second, the sad school-life of the girl and the young woman’s in- | 
troduction to the world during a cruise in her uncle’s yacht, when | 
they see the Skelligs and a burning ship, and pick up a raft full of 
people—the heroine-autobiographer’s * fate” amongst them ; and 
in the parts of the third and fourth not devoted to district-visiting 
in London we have the tale proper,—her love for the two half- | 
brothers, and their unconscious rivalship. ‘There is no little power 
scattered over the book, as all who know Miss Ingelow’s poems 
will anticipate, but it requires a ruthless pruning. ‘There is far too | 
much conversation—especially about religion—and too little, 
incident, and this is so even in that part of the story which we | 
have called the tale proper; the visit to Chartres is too com- | 
pletely episodical; all the district-visiting and wood-engraving | 
work in London is quite incongruous, and the cruising about, | 
and nursing, and dressing the rescued people and children | 
is so vague and desultory that one does not know where | 
one is in time or space. Then, to all intents and purposes, | 
the first six chapters are, as we have implied already, a separate | 
story. Finally there is a want of artistic foresight in introducing 
persons of whose adventures we are led to desire a completion, 
but the remarkable circumstances of whose introduction suffer, | 
instead, an unexpected collapse. ‘Thus the mysterious convict, 
hiding in the minster-tower, fills no place in the story, nor does 
the lover of the Squire’s daughter, who, in the disguise of a tutor 
to our heroine and her brother, takes up his residence in the 
winimill; and even * Snap” (‘* Tom” when he grows up), who 
interests us so much more than his sister as a child, never fulfils the 
prowise of his boyhood, and very early disappears in the obscurity 
of a bar-parlour, as the infatuated husband of its attendaut sylph. 
Nevertheless, there is, as we have said, a great deal of power and 
beauty in these volumes, and the impression left by them is of some- 
thing lively, picturesque, and unique, and it is because there is so 
much in them that is admirable that we feel so irresistibly impelled to 
point out their many defects. In the conversations, which are the 
staple of the book, original thoughts and sentimental theories, and 
repartee and orthodox proprieties, follow each otherso rapidly and on 
such various subjects, that we find it difficult to say whether admi- 
ration or disapproval predominates, and any discussion of the 
Opinions propounded on God, death, Christianity, politics, coinage, 
double-flowers, good spirits, Roman Catholicism, handwritings, 
classics, emigration, poets and musicians, and a thousand other 
subjects, is clearly impossible in the space allotted to us. But the 
most striking and, we may add, unexpected feature in the book is 
the playful humour that comes out in the character of Valentine, 
the boy lover, and although we do not deny that his fickleness is 
essential to the story, and not inconsistent with his light and shallow 
nature, it would have been pleasanter if the gay and innocent flirta- 
tion had come either to a happy ending or a natural termination in 
his death,—for which, with the want of consistency to which we 
have alluded, we are distinctly prepared—iustead of leaving him 
sullen and unprovided for. The warning which the elder brother 
gives our heroine not to waste her life on an unrequited affection 
is managed by our authoress with such consummate skill tliat 
it quite deceived us, and it would have done perfectly well to leave 
Brandon an old bachelor, and Valentine and Dorothea happy in 
each other’s love. It is impossible in an extract to give an idea 
of the light-spirited, pure-minded, gay, shallow, spoilt, affectionate, 
handsome Valentine—the creation of the story —but we must give 
asample of his amusing rodomontade, of which we never get tired. 
Dorothea is leaving them, and he makes a proposal to her ia half- 
earnest, and she laughs at him. Giles is the elder brother :— 
*¢Come, I will make you another proposition ; I will be engaged to 
you, but you shall be free..—* That is impossible! An engagement 
must be a mutual thing.’-—' It need not be, that I see. Well, D., as you 
are so obliging as to permit it—indeed, I do not see how you can help it, 
—I hereby record my intention, and my cireumstances. I shall havea 
thousand pounds when Giles has given it to me; and shortly after I am 
of age, if he will but let mo go to Cambridge, I shall have a Bachelor's 
degree. Such are my prospects; I lay them at your feet; I am an 
engaged man.’—‘ What frantic nonsense !’—‘ And you are quite free. Now, 
don’t look so furious—don’t, or Giles will see it! I shall hang four-and- 


twenty of the best of the portraits of you round my room, and I shall | 
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He says [ am rude sometimes, and also exacting.’—* I quite agre 


| done it then on any account, if there had been anybody to look 
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wear one in each waistcoat pocket. I shall kiss your Greek lexieun 
every day, and heave up two sighs over the happy past. Dea: me, 
how pleasant it is to be engaged! We shall correspond, of <ourse? 
What do you think Giles said to me, this morning ? why that i did not 
treat the girls who visit us with sufficient respect. That my manner 
was too jocose and too careless..—‘ Did he mention me in particular ?’— 
Our beloved Giles has some queer notions as to 
the deference which is due to ladies, and inseparable from true regard. 

e with 
him.’—‘ So I told him. I remarked that you had several times made the 
same observation yourself.’—* And what was his reply ?}—* Oh! a great 
deal that was not at all to the purpose; but as I did nothing but laugh, 
| he became furious, and we hada short quarrel, after which _— 

‘After which you made it up, and shook hands?’ I suggested, for I 
wanted him to tell me some more.—‘Shook hands?’ he repeated, 
| with scorn. ‘There was no occasion for that; in real life 
men don’t quarrel and make it up as they do in books. Scene 
Sor the Novel :—O brother of my heart!’ he exclaimed, ‘ guide of my 
‘tonder infancy, let not cold disdain or irritating chaff part true spirits. 
Then he fiung himself on the manly breast of his brother, who strained 
him to his heart; they wept, and the latter imprinted a fraternal kiss 
on his ample brow.’ Let me see how many years it is since I kissed 
Giles. Not since he went to New Zealand, I think, and I wouldn't have 
on. No 





we didn’t shake hands, but we are all right again. 
Except the two brothers and Dorothea and poor Tom, there are 
no very interesting characters—for we don’t much care for pieces of 
orthodox perfection like Ann Molton, and think Dorothea was un- 
precedentedly favoured in not being frightfully robbed by a woman 
who, at the first interview with her young mistress, informed her 
that ‘‘her desire was to work not with eye-service, as pleasing 
men, but as to the Lord "—although all to whom the heroine 
introduces us after she is grown up are natural, with many clever 
little life-like touches, while those she describes to us as surround- 
ing her childhood are as shadowy and unreal as those we only 
knew in very early life always are. 

Miss Ingelow’s poetic nature is apparent from the beginning, in 
the avoidance of anything, both in circumstances and scenery, 
which is common-place, and in dealing only with the picturesque. 
Thus the children with whom the story opens are preternaturally pre- 
cocious, thoughtful, and imaginative; and their surroundings—first 
an old minster, and then an open heath with only a windwill in 
sight—nourish these qualities—one young tutor is frightened away 
by the boy of five informing him, with respect to a language which 
he and his younger sister had invented, that ‘“‘she ought to know 
better than to expect all our verbs to have strong preterites.” Th 
incident of the burning ship, off the Skelligs, is another expression 
of the same tendencies. It is finely told :— 
stared out into the 


“Tt was as it seemed but a moment that I had 
then, as the sail 


mist looking for the boats with still sleepy eyes ; 
that were left tramped back to the forepart of the yacht, I turned again. 
The mist had shaken itself and rolled on before a light air that was 
coming. I saw two great pathways now lying along the waters,—one 
was silver white, the pathway of the wan moon, the other was blood- 
red and angry, and a burning vessel lay at her head. Oh that sight! 

van I ever forget it The fire was spurting from every crevice of the 
blac! s hull, her great mainmast was gone, the mizen mast lay with 
ad great white sails surging about in the water, and she was drag- 
The foremast only stood, and its rigging and 

A dead silence had sueceeded now to the 
men were standing stock still, perhaps wait- 
yes that were not 


ging it along with her. 

stils had not yet caught. 
commotion in the vessel: 
ing for their orders, and my uncle’s were the only « 
strained to follow the leaping and dazzling spires. .... . I nevei 
saw anything like the horrible beauty of that red light. It added ten- 
fold to the terror of the scene to see her coming on so majestically, 
dragging with her broken spars and great yards and sprawling sails 
She looked like some splendid live creature in distress, and rocked now 
a good deal in the water, for every moment the wind seemed to rise, 
bringing up a long swell with it. The moon went down, and in a few 
minutes the majestic ship supplied all the light to the dark sky 
black water. I saw the two little dark boats nearing her, knew t 
my brother was in the foremost, and shook with fear, and cried to G 
to take care of him; but while I and all gazed in awful silence on 
sailing ship, the flames, bursting through the deck in a new place, 
climbed up the fore rigging, and in one single leap, as if they had been 
living things, they were licking the sails off the ropes, and shooting 
higher than her topsails, they spread themselves out like quivering 
fans. I saw every sail that was left in an instant bathed in flames; 2 
second burst came raging up from below, blackening and shrivelling 
then I saw the weltering fire run down again, 
bows in the water, came rocking on 


took in and quenched all that blazi 














everything before it; 
and still the wreck, plunging her 
ic ee The black water 
and still the awful hissing was audible, till suddenly, as we 
xl to be sheering off from her, there was a thunderous roll that 
sol nr d like the breaking of her mighty heart, and still glorious in 
beauty she plunged head foremost, and went down blazing into the 
desolate sea. In one instant that raging glow and all the fierce 
illumination of the fire was gone, darkness had settled on the face of 
the deep. I saw a few lighted spars floating about, that was all; and I 
smelt the fire and felt the hot smoke rushing past my face as the only 
evidence that this was not a dream.” 
But this would not be a fair criticism if it made no allusion to the 
passages—of which there are so many in Miss Ingelow’s poems— 
in which true sentiment is marred by a little wire-drawing. 
Here is an illustration, in a passage from which we gain a vague 
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but delicious sense of the beauty of night in the islands of the 
tropics, but the effcct of which is somewhat injured by elaboration : 


“We fluttered about here and there, from continent to island; we 
treated all with great respect; it did not belong to us who lived on the 
edge and upper fringes of the earth, and there was danger in the beauty, 
and beauty in the danger. Then it was that after awhile I began to be 
sure that the world was yet young; she was a wild thing that God and 
His Time had only half tamed; and sometimes by day and always by 
night, I derived from her ways and the sleep that was on her a con- 
sciousness of her life as a whole. For after sunset, till about midnight, 
it would often scem that she was slumbering while yet everything on 
her that had life was restless and stirred, and came out to drink ; and 
they called and cried to one another and to their Maker (for they are 
not so unconscious of God as men are,—at least it has long appeared so to 
me,—but they do not love Him as many of us do), and some of them 
seemed to cry to Him defiantly, and others grumbled and com- 
plained. Then about the dead middle of the night, in some parts of the 
tropical zones, but not in all, there would come a pause, as if the living 
creatures were appeased and at rest, and thereupon the dark beautiful 
world would wake up, «nd while the stars in their courses made it 
plain to me how fast she was rolling, a sort of murmur would sound, 
whether from within and sent up from her mighty heart, or from 
without and borne by tho multitudes of the waves, I cannot tell; but 
it is not to be forgotten when once it has been heard, and it seemed 
like 2 message sent up into the heaven to remind her Maker how he 
had held her in hand yory long, and sent her on very fast, and she was 
not wearied, but altogether amazed, at the greatness of the way. 1 
was so strangely impressed with these sensations, that I often came up 
in the night, and sometimes Tom—who saw how awful and tender the 
night-time seemed to me—would call me when there was anything 
more than usually beautiful to be seen. It was always the same; there 
was & message, and it was going up to God. Sometimes when I slept 
after such a midnight watching, I have dreamed that I heard an answer, 
“Tt was not long, it was only a very little while that she had rolled. 
It was not far,—but a very (itle way.” 

But we have overpassed our limits without having said nearly all 


| suitable for the peculiarly rapid current of the Indus; but the 
‘shareholders were not guided by his counsels, and the result was 
the ruin and wind-up of the concern.” It was not to be all 
failure with him, happily. In 1861, he undertook the superintend- 
ence of the Indus steam flotilla, and conducted the undertaking 
| with great success until his death, in November, 1871. The brief 
| memoir gives us an impression of this pioneer of geographical 
knowledge as a singularly energetic, enthusiastic, practical, and 
' disinterested man. 
The literary style of the narrative of Captain Wood's adven- 
turous journey is not remarkably graceful, but the book is much 
| superior to the ordinary run of * travels.” ‘The details are full, 
| without being wearisome, and so well and distinctly arranged 
| that one never gets bewildered even amid the exceeding strange- 
| ness of the places and the people. A business-like habit of mind 
| has evidently presided at the composition of this narrative, and the 
| editor deserves a great deal of credit for the foot-notes, which, by 
comparing the forecasts and observations of the text with the con- 
firmations of added information during the years which have 
elapsed since it was written, keep us in mind of what was the 
_ complete originality of the explorer’s views and the soundness of 
| his judgment. This is especially remarkable in the instances 
| of his estimate of the various almost unknown tribes whom he 
observed and reported upon. In every case his opinions have 
| been confirmed by later practical experience. The pages are 
| packed with information, showing with what thoroughness the 
| author’s work was done; he allowed nothing to escape him, and 
the reader can trace a strong taste for natural history through- 
; out. He is rarely picturesque, he does not embellish by touches 


we have to say, both of faults and beauties, and have only room to | of imagination and association ; but his clear, terse descriptions of 


suggest to Miss Ingelow to master the perfects and participles of | the scenes through which his examination of the Indus, com- 
the verbs ‘‘to ring,” ‘to sing,” ‘to sink,” and the like, and the mencing at Haiderabad, led him, might furnish material to poets 


difference between the transitive and intransitive verbs “to wake.” 
In some parts of these volumes the correction of the press has been 
unusually careless. 





THE OXUS.* 
Captain Woop’s memory will be long held in well-deserved 
honour as an explorer, and the republication of his narrative of 


will be welcomed by all who are interested in Central Asia. It is 
to be regretted that Colonel Yule’s essay on the Geography of 
the Valley of the Oxus is in deterrent type, close, black, heavy- 
looking, suggestive of tedious technicalities and oppressive ollicial- 
ism; but the essay, which gives a succinct account of the results 
of investigations to the present date, is so interesting that it amply 
repays the undeniable toil of reading it. Captain Wood's account 
of the geography of that part of Central Asia of which his nar- 
rative treats was for a considerable time subjected to suspicion 
of inaccuracy, in consequence, as his son explains, of the Russian 
forgeries attributed to Klaproth, which have been completely 
refuted by late travellers, who have established the truth of 
Captain Wood's reports and the correctness of his drawings. A 
short sketch of his career which precedes the narrative leads us 
to believe that i.e was not utilised as such a man ought to have 
been, and in particular, that he was distinctly sacrificed on one | 
occasion to the spite of the Kast India Company against Sir | 
Charles Napier. [le had left the service in consequence of the | 
action of the Indian Government towards the Afghans—as he had 
been the mouthpiece for assurances which were contradicted by | 
deeds, a rupture with those to whom he had answered for his country- 
men’s good-will obliged him to retire—and when in 1819 Sir 
Charles Napier was about to take command of the army ia Ludia, 
he, having heard much of Captain Wood from Lord Ellenborough, 
was anxious to have him with him in Sind and the Punjab. Le | 
consented to return, and application was made for his services. 
The Duke of Wellington, as weil as Sir Charles, considered the 
matter of great importance ; but the request was curtly refused by 
the Court of Directors, and the General cites Wood's case as one 
of the most marked rebuffs he had experienced. Ie was of the 
irrepressible order, however, and he emigrated twice, in the first 
instance, after his retirement from the service, to New Zealand, | 
and in 1852 to Australia. In 1857 he worked back again to the 
old ground which he had helped to open up. He went out to 
Kurrachee as Manager of the Oriental Inland Steam Navigation 
Company, and then he again met with one of the characteristic 
trials of his career. ‘ Finding the project practically a failure, he 
suggested alterations which would have rendered the vessels | 





* A Journey to the Source of the River Oxus. By Capt, John Wood, Indian Navy. | i i 
New Edition, Edited by his Son. With an Essay on the Geography of the Valley a 
of the Oxus. By Col. Henry Yule, 0.B. London: John Murray, 





petual amusement. On one occasion, when Captain Wood had 


and painters. He had accompanied Captain Burnes’ * mission ” 
so far as Lakhat, but returned to his proposed starting-point from 
| thence, and afterwards met them only when they halted at the 
| large marts on the Indus for the purpose of procuring informa- 
tion on their trade and commerce. ‘The story is that of a wonder- 
ful journey, full of the mystery, the contradiction, the unsolvable 
| problems of the Eastern world, the mighty ruins of an unstoried 


the famous task which he accomplished thirty-seven years ago | antiquity, the dim glimpses of a vanished civilisation, the haunt- 


ing whispers of an undecipherable past mingling with the primi- 
tive usages of a people of to-day. We follow its course on the 
map—which ought to be detached and contained in a pocket, as 
constant reference to it is needed—with growing curiosity and 
interest, as its difficulties and entanglements increase, until 
Captain Wood is obliged to abandon the ascent of the river at 
Sharki, where it is buttressed by perpendicular banks several 
hundred feet high. The great river becomes very interesting as 
we read, in its caprices, its grandeur, its long spells of smoothness, 
its sudden tumult, its flattering encouragement, its stern, violent 
opposition. In achapter which relates the journey from Attock 
to Kohat, the author gives a description of the Indus among 
mountains in which he becomes, for once, picturesque, and 
remains so throughout his account of Kabul, the Parwan Valley, 
and the Pass of Hajijah, which is geographically remarkable 
because it divides the waters of the Afghan country from 
those of Turkistan. ‘The streams on the northern side of this pass 
join the Oxus, for permission to explore which river Captain 
Wood had to go to Kunduz, the capital of the Uzbek State, 
and petition its then ruler, Mir Murad Beg, of whom, and of his 
subjects, he gives a strange, romautic description. We wish the 
editor had added a foot-note here to tell us what was the sub- 


; Sequent history of this wise, talented, despotic, pillaging warrior, 


who was irresistible wherever he chose to swoop down with bis 
15,000 horsemen inured to predatory warfare ; who was famous 
for the true kingly faculty of ‘‘ quickly penetrating into the 
counsels of men;” whose plundering expeditions embraced the 
whole of the upper waters of the Oxus, from the frontier of China 
on the east to the river that runs through Balkh, ‘ the mother of 
cities,” on the west; but who made countries in former times 
closed to travellers as safe, by his protection, as British India, 
A propos of the interesting Usbeks, Captain Wood goes deeply, 


| though briefly, into Asian ethnology, with the rare advantage of 
| being intelligible to the general reader. 


The exploratory expedi- 
tion to Badakhshan and the Oxus started, by favour of the Mir, 


| under most auspicious circumstances, and struck at once into a 


beautiful country. The author gives a charming description of 


| his attendants, and one of them, Abdul Ghuni, gives rise to an 
anecdote which has not been surpassed in humour by travellers’ 


This man was a “ character,” and a source of per- 
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turned out of the track to get the bearings of a range of hills, he | against him. 


says :— 
“On returning I found Abdul Ghuni in earnest conversation with a 
stranger on horseback, behind whom was sitting a very handsome 
female slave and it was evident from his manner that Abdul was 
waxing wroth. He seemed anxious to detain the horseman, who, upon 
his part, insisted on proceeding. On my nearing the disputants, the 
stranger rudely gave his horse the whip, and went off at a brisk pace. 
Abdul Ghuni gazed on tho receding couple for some time in silence; 
then turning to me and sighing most piteously, he said, * Alas, alas ! 
my lord, when I left my house in Talikhan, the very last order I gave 
was that she whom you have just seen should not be sold. My other 
slaves were all for sale; but this one, this favourite one! [had thoughts 
of taking her to wife!’ and here the sighs began again. It appeared 
that in Abdul’s absence, a Khurm slave-dealer had visited Talikhan, 
and made a tempting offer for the favourite, and Abdul Ghunf’s brother 
at once concluded the bargain. Unspeakable, therefore, was the | 
bereaved one’s astonishment and grief, when she, the object of his 
tenderest affections, whom he had pictured to himself as already at the 
door to welcome his return, was thus unexpectedly encountered, seated 
behind a burly stranger, on her way tothe Bokhara market. He raved, 





and swore that the transfer was illegal, that he would appeal to the | 


Mir. But the thought of twenty-six golden tillas (about £17) for 
which the fair lady had been sold calmed his grief, and in a resigned 
but melancholy tone he exclaimed, ‘She is too cheap, too cheap! the 
villain will get forty tillas for her in Khurm.’” 

When Captain Wood reached Fyzabad, the capital of Badakhshan, 
scarcely a vestige was left of the city once so celebrated throughout 
the East. It is especially interesting, now that Fyzabad has to a 
great extent regained its former importance, in which respect its 


story is an exceptional one among those of Eastern cities, to read | 


his vivid description of its ruins. A residence of a month at Jerm 
enabled the traveller to investigate the conditions of life among 
the people thoroughly, and to present the most finished description 
of this curious province. He failed to reach the ruby mines, 
which is to be regretted, but came up the Oxus at Ish-Kashm, and 
was soon in the country of the yak, that distinctive, distinguishing 
animal, which is to the inhabitants of Tibet and Panir what the 
reindeer is to the Laplander. ‘Though the recent literature of 
travel has made us familiar with the traits and the customs of the 
Kirghiz, and thus their novelty has worn off, the author’s pages 
are delightful to read in their freshness and fullness. He tells us 
just what we like to know, and all about it, and though we are not 
now accustomed to think of the source of the Oxus as a subject of 
curiosity, it is with entire sympathy in the eagerness and excite- 
ment of the traveller that we follow him along the great plain of 
Panir, and on, until on the 19th February, 1838, he stood upon the 
Bam-i-Diiniah, or ‘‘ Roof of the World,” while before him lay 


stretched a noble sheet of frozen water, from whose western end | 


issued the infant river Oxus,—the first European of later times 
who had visited its sources to find the story of old Marco Polo 
correct in all material respects. 





ALSACE.* 
Ir we regret to miss from this book the charm of some of M. 
About’s earlier volumes, the fault does not lie so much with the 
author as with the circumstances under which he has written. 
Born in Lorraine and for many years resident in Alsace, he cannot 
be indifferent to the transfer of those two provinces from one 
nation and government to another; and if it be true, as the Ger- 
mans have told us, that this act is an act of justice, a release of 
the two provinces from a foreign yoke, a reunion of a German 
population to Germany, M. About should be the first to welcome 
it. We are afraid, however, that even those who have been the 
loudest in expressing their firm conviction of the German sym- 
pathies of the people of Alsace, will not carry their confidence so 
far as to look upon him as a possible ally. One sanguine 
writer asked the other day if M. Erckmann was likely to 
surrender his French nationality and declare himself a Ger- 
man, thinking, perhaps, that the author who had borne such 
noble testimony to the patriotism of Phalsbourg would not care to 
retain that which his brothers had been compelled to forfeit. 
There is something naif and refreshing in these suggestions about 
the likelihood of a choice being made by individuals while the 
whole population is carefully restrained from expressing its opinion. 
But in the case of M. About there can be no doubt. Everybody 
has heard of his being apprehended by the Prussians last autumn 
on account of an article published in a newspaper almost a year 


before, while his sentiments have sufficiently appeared from his | motives of your conduct. 


Writing as he does with excusable bitterness, 
taking a view which he admits to be onesided, repeating statements 
which are freely made, but the accuracy of which he does not 
guarantee, M. About has produced a book that cannot fail to be 
profoundly irritating to Germany, and to excite still more the 
animosity of those whose feelings it reflects too faithfully. 

Two visits to Alsace during the years 1871 and 1872 have pro- 
vided M. About with the materials for this volume. He made hig 
observations in the chief towns while they still bore fresh traces 
of siege, and again when the time approached for what was called 
in mockery the exercise of an option. It is hard to say which of 
these times was the most painful. Perhaps, on the whole, the 
effects of a siege, as the inevitable consequences of war, would pro- 
duce less impression on a native of the provinces than the sight of so 
' many thousands driven away from their homes. We do not know 

if M. About has given us the exact figures with respect to the option 
| and the emigration. He says that the whole population numbered 
1,600,000; of these 1,100,000 declared their intention of remaining 
French subjects, and 600,000 of the number actually emigrated ; 
while in the town of Schlestadt, which contained ten or eleven 
| thousand inhabitants, six or seven thousand emigrated. It will 
be easy for the Germans to check these figures, and to correct 
}any mistake in them; but even if they are, as they pro- 
| bably are, exaggerated, they show conclusively what was the 
feeling of the country. Tad the Prussians dared to try a p//ebiscite, 
had they even adhered to the provision in the treaty for a mere 
| declaration of citizenship, the wishes of the whole people would 
‘have been brought unmistakably to the notice of all Europe. As 
| things are, the Alsaciéns have had to resort to other means. 
| They have had to show by such methods as Venice adopted 
| before 1866 that they have no sympathy with their rulers, that 
their submission does not imply consent, and that they only wait 
for an opportunity of throwing off their fetters. ‘The way 
in which a subjugated population expresses its hatred of 
|its conquerors may often seem pucrile to those who are not 
under any such necessity. The present writer remembers 
talking to a Frenchman in the early part of 1859 about the 
phrase ‘‘ Viva Verdi!” which was then the watchword of the 
Italians in Lombardy and Venetia, the letters forming the com- 
poser’s name being used as the initials of ‘‘ Vittorio Emmanuele, 
| Ré d'Italia.” In the Frenchman's judgment, an opposition which 
| had to avail itself of such weapons as this was very feeble. We 
should be curious to know whether he would express the same 
opinion about the modes in which his own countrymen in Alsace 
show their hostility to the Germans. One of the most significant 
facts mentioned by M. About is the almost universal aioption of 
the French language. Hitherto the Alsaciéns have spoken either 
German or a patois which closely resembled it, and a good many 
of the people do not know French. Now, however, the patois is 
never to be used in public, and German is to be entirely banished. 
‘‘Many a time,” says M. About, ‘have I been on the point of 
| bursting into a fit of laughter at hearing some one with a formid- 
lable accent reply to a Prussian, ‘ Moi Vranzais, moi pas safoir 
| @llemand.’ ” Some, too, he adds, go farther, and say, ‘ Pas 
| poufoir Gllemand,” a phrase which is a literal reproduction of the 
'German idiom. Then the people carefully abstain from fre- 
| quenting the public gardens when the military bands play, they 
_ avoid the theatre, in streets, shops, cafés they keep aloof from the 
| Germans. Sooner than submit any dispute to the German 
tribunals, they go to arbitration, and a former president of the 
French Court was asked to decide more than forty cases, the 
| parties pledging themselves to abide by his decision. As an 
instance of the feeling of the commercial classes, we may cite the 
case of a keeper of one of the best cafés at Strasbourg. The 
Prussians who frequented his café for a time found his prices 
they remonstrated loudly. He replied 
that he had put on a special tariff for the benefit of 
those who had bombarded his house. ‘There was another 
scale of charges for the French, his fellow-citizens, who 
had not bombarded it. If the Prussians objected they must 
go elsewhere. Before we leave this part of the book, we must 
make room for a reply given by a citizen of Metz to the General 
in command of the Prussian troops. ‘* You are excellent people,” 
‘said the Prussian General, * but we cannot understand the 
You are strongly attached to your 





so enormous that 


books on Greece, in which he inveighed against plunder reduced to “families, you have struck deep root in a favoured soil, you have all 


a system, 
of the sarcasms in the article which led to his apprehension. 
should not be surprised if some of those contained in this volume 
caused a second charge of high treason to be 





* E. About: Alsace, 1871-1872. Paris and London: Hachette, 1873. 


We cannot wonder if the Prussians felt sore at some | the }jherties you desire, you may stay at your cafés or beerhouses 
We | til midnight, and yet you are emigrating in a body.” “ Yes,” 


' replied the Frenchman, “ it is true, we are monsters of folly and 


preferred ingratitude ; for we have not only all that we could desire, but 


| even more,—your presence.” 
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While M. About bas much to tell us of the behaviour of the 
French to the Germans, there is no lack of stories about the 
Germans themselves. No doubt many of these are inventions, while 
others have been touched up and coloured by the skilful artist to 
whom we owe them. We can understand thata Frenchman coming 
into the annexed provinces, and finding some cause for complaint 
would be greeted by one of the new officials with the courteous 
remark, ‘ Mossi¢, vous n’étes plus en France.” ‘There was a story 
of some German who was at the Schiller Centenary in Paris, and 


was so much exalted by the contemplation of his nation’s glory , 


that on being civilly asked to move and let a Frenchman pass, he 
exclaimed, “ If you want anything from us to-day you must speak 
German.” What M. About dwells upon more than the want of 
politeness is the excessive stinginess of the new-comers. Of course 
we are only dealing with popular tradition when we hear of the 


wife of a judge laying in her stock of groceries, which consists of | 


half a pound of soap; and of another lady sending out the salad- 


bow] with a halfpenny in it, for which she expects a supply of | 


salt, pepper, oil, and vinegar. ‘There is probably a good deal of 
caricature in the contrast between the French sous-prefet 


of Saverne and his German successor, the former renowned for | 


his liberality, his splendid dinners, his rich furniture, and _ his 
wife’s diamonds; while the latter keeps only two servauts, who go 
out with bare arms to wash the house linen, and feeds his wife 
and children on ammunition bread. Again, there is something 
rather of the type than the individual in the Prussian major who 
took lodgings. 


at length the major agreed to pay thirty francs a mouth. Just 


The bargain about them lasted a fortnight, and | 
| he has been hearing in the school-room, announces to his sister 


then, however, it occurred to him that he might be receiving visits, | 


and a sofa would be necessary. ‘The owner of the lodgings agreed 


to let him have a sofa without any further charge, and thought | 


that would content him. But then the major said these visits 
would only be paid during the first month, and after that time he 
should not care for the sofa. ‘ Very good,” replied the owner ; 
**] will take the sofa back whenever you like.” 
after that you will make a reduction of three francs a month.” 
** A reduction! on what ground?” ‘ Why, because I shan’t have 
a sofa.” M. About heard other incidents of this kind from people 
who alleged that they were parties to them, and it is quite 
possible that the domestic relatioas between the French and 
the Prussians were not marked by willingness on one side 
or generosity on the other. It was, however, in public 
affairs that the conquerors made themselves most obnoxious, 
and laid themselves open to M. About’s remark that 
their rapacity obscured their political judgment. He mentious 
amongst other things au affray between a Prussian regiment and 
some workmen at Mulhouse. As far as we can judge, the work- 
men confined themselves to words, but the soldiers probably found 
these more cutting than blows, and retaliated by a volley. ‘Three 
or four of the workmen were killed, and the Prussians, instead of 
making any compensation for the loss of life, imposed a fine of 
50,000 francs on the town. One result of such treatment as this 
is to be found in the deserted state of Mulhouse, once so active 
and flourishing. 


who made the reputation of that city will be supplied by rivals | 
from Germany, and one industrious population give place to | 


another, is a point upon which M. About is at issue with some of 
his countrymen. Yet, be the end what it may, the state of things 
described by M. About is most unfortunate, and we cannot think 
Germany has been the gainer. ‘The annexation and the principles 
on which it was conducted have driven out of Alsace and Lorraine 
the life and sinew of the people ; and while, as every line in this 
book shows, that policy has brought on the Germans the hatred of 
the most sensitive of all nations, it has also gone far to alienate the 
respect of Europe. 





MRs. ALCOTT’S “ LITTLE MEN.”* 

Tue * Little Women” whom Mrs. Alcott introduced two or three 
years ago to English readers are, we fancy, as great favourites 
here as they are in their own country. Everyone will sympathise 
with the author’s manifest unwillingness to dismiss into nothing- 
ness these delightful creatures of her pen. We were very glad to 
read about * Little Women Wedded,” and now we have had an 
even greater pleasure, which we invite our readers to share, in 
hearing the further fortunes of our especial favourite, the young 
lady who owned the significant pet name of * Jo.” 

‘* Jo,” when we last heard of her, had become Mra. Professor 
Bhaer. She had always been, as her admirers will remember, 


* Little Men: Life at Plumfield with Jo's Boys. By Louisa M. Alcott, &c. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston, Low, and Searle, 1872. 





** But of course | 


| insisted on going 


Whether the place of the great manufacturers | 





something of a ** boy,” and now she cannot live happily without 
surrounding herself with a number of these creatures. The 
establishment at Plumfield over which we find her presid- 
ing has a slightly Utopian look. Waifs and strays are taken 
from the streets, and made to consort with carefully reared 
children, with the happiest results; the Professor punishes 
naughty boys by making them cane iim, and an unseen pecu- 
niary Providence appears to watch over the place, for while it 
could hardly have “paid,” in a commercial sense, it enjoys a 
serene prosperity of abundant ease lying far above the dull 
region of money cares. But, however this may be, the boys 
themselves are delightfally real and human, and no less delight- 
fully amusing. On the whole, we think that they are the best 
boys—we mean * best” in the literary sense—that we have ever 
come across. We say this without forgetting the admirable 
children iu Mr. Henry Kingsley’s Ravenshoe. Their sayings and 
doings raise ivextinguishable laughter, however often we go back 
to them ; but they bear the same relation to Mrs. Alcott’s boys that 
Mr. Pickwick does to one, say, of Mr. Anthony ‘Trollope’s easiest 
sketches. 

There is such a store of good things in the book—Mrs. Alcott 
wisely does not attempt a plot, but gives a sort of chronicle of 
Plumfield doings—that we do not fiud it easy to make a choice. 
But perhaps the episode of “The Naughty Kittymouse,” a 
sprite whom Daisy and Dewi (friends of the family will remember 
that these are Meg’s twin-children) fear and serve, is as good as 
anything. Demi, whose imagination has been excited by what 
that the Kittymouse wanted them that afternoon for a ‘ sacker- 
ryfice.” ** There must,” he told her, ‘‘be a fire behind the big 
rock at two o'clock, and we must bring all the things we like best 
and burn them.” He himself has heroically determined to give up 
his boat, his best serap-book, and all his soldiers. Daisy finds 
that she loves best some paper dollies, and after a vain effort to 
save her favourites, consents to give them up:— 

“At the appointed hour the sacrificial train set forth, each child 
bearing the treasures demanded by the insatiable Kittymouse, Teddy 
also, and seeing that all the others had toys, he 
tucked a squeaking lamb under one arm and old Annabella under the 
other, little dreaming what anguish the latter idol was to give him.” 
The fire is lighted, and Demi begius the offerings :— 

“He solemnly laid on a little paper book full of pictures, pasted in 
by himself; this was followed by a dilapidated boat, and then one by one 
the unhappy leaden soldiers marched to death. No one faltered or hung 
back, from the splendid red-and-yellow captain to the small drummer 
who had lost his legs; all vanished in the flames and mingled in one 
coumnon pool of melted lead, *Now Daisy!’ called the high priest of 
Kittymouse, when his rich offerings had been consumed, to the great 
satisfaction of the children. * My dear dollies, how can I let them go?’ 
moaned Daisy, hugging the entire dozen with a face full of maternal 
woe. *You must,’ commanded Demi; and with a farewell kiss to each 
Daisy laid her blooming dolls upon the coals, Let me keep one, the 
dear blue thing, she is so sweet,’ becought the poor little mamma, 
clutching her last in despair, ‘ More! more!’ growled an awful voice ; 
and Demi cried, * That’s the Kittymouse! she must have every one ; 
quick ! or she will serateh us!’ In went the precious blue belle, 
tloances, rosy hat, and all, and nothing but a few black flakes remained 

Stand the houses and trees round, and let them 
it will be a real fire then,’ said Demi, who liked 


‘ sackerryfices,’” 


of that bright band. 
| catch them 
even in his 


‘Ives: 
| variety 
The end of Annabella is awfully tragic :— 

“The superb success of this last offering (the houses and trees) 
excited Teddy to such a degree that he first threw his lamb into the 
conflagration, and before it had time even to roast, he planted poor dear 
Annabella in the funeral pyre. Of course she did not like it, and 
expressed her anguish and resentment in a way that terrified her infant 
destroyer. Boing made of kid, she did not blaze, but did what was 
worse, she squirmed. First one leg curled up, then the other, in a very 
awful and life-like manner; next she flung her arms over her head, as 
if in great agony; her head itself turned on her shoulders, her glass 
eyes fell out, and with one final writhe of her whole body she sank 
down a blackened mass on the ruins of the town. This unexpected 
| demonstration startled every one, and frightened Teddy half out of his 

little wits. He looked, then screamed, and fled towards the house, 
roaring ‘ Marmar!’ at the top of his voice.” 
A specially pathetic bit is where Teddy's brother Rob is loat 
| picking huckleberries,—the calm faith with which the child falls 
asleep, quite sure that ‘*‘ Marmar” will come and find him— 
“She always does. I ain’t afraid now ”"—and the constancy with 
which he refuses to eat his berries because he had promised 
‘“ Marmar” to take them all to her, are beautifully described. 
The talk of the children—a certain mischievous little girl has 
got Rob into the trouble—about their prospects of food, and 
their attempts, among other things, to “ light a fire with a fire- 
fly,” are capitally given. More serious passages are not wanting. 
|The Plumfield boys are not perfect, and pass through some very 
serious trials of their courage and honesty. Here the tone of the 


| book is thoroughly healthy, and thoroughly free from exaggera- 
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tion. Any well-disposed, intelligent boy or girl must get much | secrated by Bishop Fagan, and under him ecclesiastical provi- 
good from reading it, and their elders, if they want truth about sions were finally made to guard the community against the 
the wise and loving management of children, wil! get-even more. | extinction of an episcopal succession. According to canon law, a jus 

We may be allowed to add that Messrs. Low’s is the ‘‘ author's | devolutionis resided in the Metropolitan Chapter over suffragan 
edition.” We do not commonly make these announcements, but | sees in abeyance. With the concurrence of tlie States-General, 
every one is bound to defeat, as far as he can, the efforts of those | Archbishop Meindaerts exercised this canonical privilege to revive 
enterprising persons who proclaim with much unction the sacred | the see of Haarlem in 1742, astep which was followed in 1758 by the 


duty of not letting an American author get his proper share of | further revival of the see of Deventer. In each instance, as on every 
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profits. | occasion of a vacancy down to the present day, notification, in 
x strict accordance with the prescribed forms of ecclesiastical regu- 

THE CHURCH OF UTRECHT.* | lations, were made to the Pope, with the request of confirmation, 

[SECOND NOTICE.] ; always to be attended by the same result of anathemas. 


‘THE nineteen years between the death of Archbishop Codde and | Still the unbudging tenacity of these Datch remonstrants 


the canonical installation of a successor constitute the period of | produced some impression in Rome, and there were made various 
most critical trial for the vitality of the Utrecht community. | attempts at reconciliation, which, however, all fell through, be- 
Exposed to the systematic persecutions of Papal Nuncios, and | cause the pride of Rome could not bring itself not to insist on an 
supported in but a half-hearted manner by the States-General, | explicit subscription to the Bull Unigenitus. In 1763 the com- 
the flock which proved true to the cause, upheld by the Utrecht | munity, now strengthened in its constitution by the possession of 
Chapter, gradually dwindled from three hundred thousand to no | three Bishops, held a remarkable provincial Synod, which drew up 
more than a few thousands. The most serious blow dealt | 80 unimpeachably orthodox a declaration of views ou leading points 
consisted in the defection of the suffragan chapter of Haarlem, the | of doctrine as to attract general attention, and to have wrung even 
members of which submitted to the pretensions of the Roman See, | from Clement XIII. the involuntary ejaculation that something 
and waived their right of electing a successor on the death of their | ust be done towards reconciliation with a body that evolved re- 
bishop. Nevertheless, the handful of stubborn men who consti- | Solutions of sosound a character. No more came, however, of this 
tuted the Utrecht Chapter did not lose heart, and even contrived to | utterance than of several previous efforts to pave the way to an un- 
get some priests clandestinely ordained through foreign bishops. | derstanding; but when, shortly afterwards, the Chair of St. Peter 
On three occasions priests were ordained at the hands of Bishop | came to be occupied by Clement XIV. matters for once took a more 
Fagan of Meath, subsequently Archbishop of Dublin, and the | favourable turn. The three Dutch Bishops transmitted to Rome 
same was done again by the Bishop of Bayeux, with the sanc- | an elaborate profession of doctrine, and the Pope expressed to 
tion of Noailles, Archbishop of Paris. But these desultory minis- | the Spanish Envoy Grimaldi his readiness to take in hand the 
trations were inadequate to the religious needs of a Catholic con- | Work of reconciliation, as soon as he had disposed of the more 
gregation, when the accidental presence in Holland of the French- | pressing task involved in the suppression of the Society of Jesus. 
man Varlet, Bishop of Babylon in partibus, resulted in an event | No sooner was the Bull Dominus ac Redemptor promulgated than 
of capital importance. On the way to his see, Varlet at Amster- | the Utrecht community despatched a plenipotentiary to Rome, 
dam lodged with a priest who had been his fellow-missionary in | Count Bellegarde, a French priest of learning, the author of a 
foreign parts, and by whom he allowed himself to be persuaded painstaking history of the Utrecht Church, and who had given 
into administering the sacrament of confirmation to upwards of six | pledges of his conscientiousness by resignation of a canonry at 
hundred neophytes. The immediate consequence to Varlet was sen- | Lyons, rather than conform to the exigencies of the Jesuit element. 
tence of suspension from his see, on the score of having illegitimately | In Rome Bellegarde met with a reception that justified the expecta- 
exercised episcopal functions in a missionary district without the | tion of a satisfactory consummation of his errand; and matters 
authority of the Nuncio. Varlet vainly contested the validity | were actually brought to such a point, that the 12th of September 
of this ground, and finally took up his residence in Holland, | had been fixed for his admittance to the Pope's presence, when on 
at the time when the resolution had at last been arrived at| the evening before that day Clement XIV. was seized with 
by the representatives of the Metropolitan Chapter that steps | the fatal illness which mysteriously cut short his days, and 
must be taken to fill the long-vacant Utrecht See. ‘Lhe | extinguished the only prospect that ever offered for heal- 
surviving members of the Chapter accordingly memoriel- | ing a schism due to the self-will of the Roman authorities. 
ised the new Pope, Innocent XIII., and on the 17th April, Pius VI. not only anathematised in more than one brief the 
1725, met in the domicile of the Hague priest to proceed Utrecht community, but even fulminated the greater censures of 
to an election. ‘There were seven canons present, “and the the Chureh on their schismatic Bishops in St. Peter’s, with all 
act was performed in strict accordance with the rites and prescrip- the solemnity of a grand excommunication. ‘These bolts from 
tions observed since the Worms Concordat of the eleventh century.” | Rome, however, had no practical effect in shaking the spirit of the 
Their choice fell on Steenoven, Vicar of the Haarlem Chapter, congregation, though from another quarter, whence this might have 
which was at once communicated to the Pope, with the prayer 
for his confirmation, according to precedent, the new Bishop-elect at 
thesame time transmitting a profession of faith,as prescribed by the 
Council of Trent. No answer was given by Rome, and after waiting | community. 
vainly for a year and a half, Steenoven was consecrated by Varlet, | tributed to fortify its condition, 
assisted by the dean of the chapter and a canon, the opinion of | came to occupy the throne created for him by the decree of 
the faculties of Paris and of Louvain having been duly given that | his Imperial brother, this national buttress was suddenly 
this mode of procedure was valid. A Bull was now instantly | removed. ‘The Corsican intruder was persuaded by his 
issued, anathematising all and everyone implicated in this trans- | confessor that it would be a right measure for him to 
action, and when Steenoven died a few months later, the finger of withdraw the countenance of constituted authority from a 
Providence was by Rome deemed visible in the event. But the | schismatic body, and by forbidding the nomination of successors 
Chapter lost no time in electing a successor, whom, again, they | on the demise of the existing Bishops to secure the affection of 
duly submitted to the Pope for confirmation, again to be; Rome. Inavery mysterious manner—and very seasonably for the 
anathematised, and thereupon again to be consecrated by Varlet. | project entertained—Archbishop Van Rhyn died suddenly, after an 
An attempt was then made to thrust in a Papal vicar, but the States- | interview with a stranger who vainly had sought to pass himself off 
General interfered, and would not acknowledge the existence of on him asa priest seeking a licence to ministrate in his diocese. 
any ecclesiastical authority in Utrecht but that of the new Bishop, | The Chapter met then to proceed to a nomination, when a Royal 
Wuytiers. This announcement inflamed matters much. The vener- | edict inhibited its members from taking any step until such time 
able canonist, Van Espen—eighty years of age—was driven from as King Louis might deem fit. Protests were presented which 
Louvain for having given an opinion in favour of the canonical | were absolutely disregarded, and a renewed edict that no 
validity of this mode of consecration. On the other hand, persecu- | nomination should be made was the only reply deigned. 
tion vivified the oppressed community, and the suppression of the | It really seemed as if a concurrence of misfortunes conspired 
Louvain College had for consequence the foundation of one | to effect the extinction of the hierarchy, for within eighteen 
at Amersfoort, which has proved an important institu-| months after the Archbishop's decease the death occurred of the 


been least expected, most serious danger did menace it for a while. 
The native Dutch Government had never flinched, in recognising 
as legitimate the spiritual authority of the Bishop of this small 
Undoubtedly this support by the State had con- 
But when Louis Bonaparte 








tion—developing a considerable literary activity. 
to consecrate yet two more Archbishops in succession, the 
last being Meindaerts, one of the priests clandestinely con- 





* Die Alt-Katholische Kirche des Evzbisthums Utrecht. Vou Fr. Nippold, Heidelberg 
tae 


Varlet lived | Bishop of Haarlem, while a further shudder ran through the small 


community on tidings that the only surviving Bishop, the one of 
Deventer, a man stricken in years, had very narrowly escaped being 
drowned. In this dire conjuncture King Louis himself lost his 
‘throne. Holland became incorporated with the French Empire and 
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Napoleon, who was then engaged in conflict with the ecclesiastical 
prerogatives claimed by the Pope, in respect to episcopal nomina- 
tions, at once saw the political importance which might come to 
be attached to a hierarchical organisation which, while retaining 
all the elements of orthodoxy, reposed on a basis of episcopal 
independence from Rome. The catastrophe of the Russian cam- 
paign, however, diverted Napoleon's attention from this particular 
matter, but no sooner was the independence of Holland re-estab- 
lished, than the Church of Utrecht was also again recognised in the 
legal possession of its historical rights, and so before the threatened 
extinction of its episcopal succession a valid election and conse- 


eration could take place, according to traditional form and the | 


observance of all canonical procedure. By the nomination of 
Willibrand Van Oos, President of the Utrecht Seminary, 


the danger of a crisis every whit as serious as had been that 
death seemed to | 


which followed on Archbishop Codde’s 


enumeration, under three heads, of the subjects on which some in- 
teresting particulars are presented to us, viz.,(1) the sedition of 
_the Munster corporate towns at the commencement of the new 
| reign ; (2) the results of the Guopowler Plot to guiltless [reland ; 
, and (3) the mandates by which religious conformity was attempted 
to be enforced. Tae first of these heads is recommended to us by 
_ the superior character of the Mountjoy despatches, by the politic 
| excuses which the Mayor of Cork offers for his errors, and by a 
dramatic ‘‘ declaration” respecting traitorous words spoken at 
| Navan (in Meath), which we may abridge as follows, omitting 
| some proper names which have no interest :— 
“On Tuesday was at the Market Cross, Navan, with E. and others, 
and among sundry seditious persons and pretended priests saw two 
| friars in their habits going openly from house to honse, the one a young 
| strip (stripling), the other a lusty old fellow. Inquired of the young 
| man in Latin if he were a scholar. The old man answered, ‘Si ille non 
est, ego sum;’ and in a great choler began to demand of me how I 


have been surmounted under the restoration of a national | durst ask such things, and what the like of mo had to do in the country. 


government, presided over by a Prince of the House of 
And yet in the mode and peculiar manner of this 


Orange. 


| T told him TI was there by God’s grace and the favour of my king, with 

| the licence of my ordinary. He answered in a storm, * Rex, rex, habes 

| . . ~ . . . 
regem ?” (a Priscian’s-head-breaking sentence, very like one for which 


restoration there lurked a new peril for the much-tried little com- | an ancient Scotch earl is recorded to have forfeited his life). I said, 


munity, for the restoration was not merely of the old and specifi- 
cally Dutch State, but was accompanied by the addition of 
Belgian and essentially Catholic provinces, in which a powerful 
Ultramontane element prevailed, necessarily very hostile to the 
Utrecht community, and which as naturally the newly installed | 
government was disposed to conciliate by special favours. Out of 


| «Deo gratias, regem habeo.,—He demanded ‘Quo nomine appellat ?’—I 
| replied, ‘ Jacobo.’—* Oh,’ quoth he, ‘Rex Scotiw !'—and I, ‘ Etiam; et 
| Francie et Hibornie.’ He replied, ‘Est hereticus; pereat tecum, cum 
| equations illis qui receperunt auctoritatem ab illo. Moved hereat, I 

charged him with high treason, w/fting the officer to lay hold on him, 
which he did. I required further assistance, but none would help; but 
| a great concourse of people of all sorts, uttering their words with a con- 

fused noise in Irish, shuffled me up in the throng; which put the friar 


these circumstances arose fresh and peculiar troubles, which con- | in such jollity that he reviled the officer, and ran to E., and offered to 


titute the latest and not least interesting trial this Church has | pull a cudgel out of his hands and strike him. Boing stayed from that, 


had to encounter, and with which stands connected the name of 
the ablest servant of whom the See of Rome has been able to boast 


in this century. 


IRISH STATE PAPERS,—1603-1606.* 





Tue nucleus of this collection has been formed by some State 
Papers which were restored to our Government in 1867 (at the 
suggestion of Mr. Hepworth Dixon) from the public library of 
Philadelphia, to which they had been presented by an unknown 
The principal contributors to the official cor- 
respondence in them were Lord Mountjoy and his immediate 
successors in power; also Sir John Davys, who, as Judge of 
Assize, wrote several interesting reports of his circuits through | 


person in 1799. 


the provinces; Sir Jeffrey Fenton, who was Secretary of State, 
and Sir Henry Brounker, who was Governor of Munster. 
Mountjoy, it may be remembered, was Lord Deputy at the time 


he came to me, and protested, ‘Hi non sunt Christiani, quia patiuntur 
| te inter #//os,’ which words he repeated in Irish. Then W. took me 
up sharply, and asked what I had to do with friars or the like,’ so 
vehemently that I was in fear of his drawing upon mo. I said the friar 
had spoken high treason; he replied that T had no witness, the friar 
was as honest as T; he had known the friar twenty years, ‘and now he 
has denied the words, what more would you have?’ And yet there were 
; many there who knew that the friar spoke those words and much 








more in Irish,..... / At length IT saw a tall fellow in trowsers 
| ready to draw upon the serjeant (who had asked the friar to go with 
| him to the portreeve). ..... and another with a skeane and sword, 
| who evidently meant no good, and received such encouragement from 
| the multitude that I knew not what to do or say...... (And so 
| deponent went to his home in tears; he afterwards told W. he thought 


he would inform.) W. said he thoucht no less but that T would grow a 
promoter, and that was cousin-german to a knave; and he wished his 
eurse on all that would assist in apprehending cither friar or priest. 
| Whereby he hath gotten the name of a wise, good, and stout man, while 
| Tam condemned utterly as a heretic and a devil.” 


The essential features of this row seem molern. 
In the autumn of 1605 we find the Lord Deputy (Chichester) 


of Elizabeth's death, and was continued in that office by James I. | 
(having been first provisionally elected Lord Justice by the! and the Council, zealously intent on establishing religious con- 
qualified members of the Council). He was soon after! formity in Ireland, and above all, on causing a good example of it 
created Earl of Devonshire, and got himself appointed Lord- | to be set by the Aldermen and principal inhabitants of Dublin. 
Lieutenant, with the hope that he might be thus enabled, | Several batches of sach persons receive mandates accordingly from 


according to the precedents of Prince John and others, 
to leave Ireland under the government of his own deputy ; 
but this arrangement was not exactly followed. He was, in May, 
1605, recalled to England (whither he took with him, as Lingard 
says, the repentant chiefs Tyrone and O'Donnell as heralds of his 
triumph over formidable rebellions ); butin his absence he had to 
share his authority and emoluments with Sir George Carey as 


**king’s deputy ;” and the latter was succeeded in this post by Sir 


Arthur Chichester, who retained it after the death of the Lord- 
Lieutenant. It was no uncommon thing at this time, as Dr. 
Russell points out, for official persons to retain despatches in their 
own possession; and Chichester is shown to have done this by a 
memorandum in his handwriting still attached to the copy of an 
exceptional document which he preferred to put into the hands of 
the Lords Justices, so that the original is now found in another 
collection, the Carte manuscripts of the Bolleian Library. Under 
these circumstances, it is unnecessary, our editor argnes, to accept 
the theory of the “ Philadelphia papers” which has been quoted in 


the Atlantic Monthly Magazine, namely, that they were held by the | 
Chancellor of James IL. while a fagitive in France, and by his | 


heirs sent across the ocean, in order to preserve them for ever from 
the usurping Hanoverian dynasty. 

In elucidation of the Philadelphia Papers (which have 
mostly been already calendared by themselves up to 1609), Dr. 
Russell cites a great variety of other State Papers and documents, 
of which the sources are copiously described in his preface. On 
the other hand, his historic summary of the period is meagre, 
except as regards the official personages whom we have just mon- 
tioned as figuring in the despatches, and is almost confined to the 





* Calendar of the State Papers, relating to Ireland, of the Reign of James 1., 1693-1606, 
preserved in Her Majesty's Public Record Office, and elsewhere. Edited by the Rev. 
C. W. Russell, D.D., and John P. Prendergast, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Published 
under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 1872. 


| the Castle Chamber Court, on the strength of the royal prero- 
| gative, requiring them from the following Sanday to repair regu- 
‘larly to their parish churches, or else follow the Mayor to the 
| Cathedral, These mandates having been mostly treated with 
contempt, fines were imposed to the amount of £50, £100, 
‘or £200, and one or two English recusants were sent out 
'of the country. Sir John Davys male at the first trial a 
remarkable speech on the royal prerogative, endeavouring 
|to show that it had extended to many spiritual matters 
| even centuries before the Reformation. These procee lings and the 
severity with which the fines were levied incitel many noblemen 
}and gentlemen of the English Pale to produce what was 
_ termed a “seditious and giant-like petition,” signed with hundreds 
‘of hands, the authors of which were regarded with more suspicion 
l by the Government because tidings of the Gunpowder Treason 
‘had just arrived in Treland. Several persons were therefore com- 
mitted for it; and Sir Patrick Barnewall, who on account of his 
| age and infirmities was at first treated with some lenity, gave 
pecniiar offence by charging the Chief Justice, Sir James Ley, with 
illegally refusing copies of indictments. Nevertheless, Sir John 
| Davys thought the prosecutions were, on the whole, efficacious, and 
| that Ireland would conform to the religion of its rulers as England 
| had mostly done under the Tudor dynasty. In the meantime, 
| every ship bound for Spain was ‘stuffed with Irishmen to seek 
for pensions of the Spanish King, who were generally so received 
that none landed but had a portion allotted to him as his quality 
required.” In this way was the most intolerant country in Europe 
| made a refage from Anglican bigotry. But that the rulers of 
| Treland achieved the result without in the least degree incurring 
| the merits or demerits of conscientious or religious persecutors is 
satisfactorily shown by an ingenious ‘ defence of the proceedings 
| upon the Mandates.” We read here: — 
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“The mandate containeth three parts; 1, to attend the Mayor to the 
church ; 2, to appear before the Lord Deputy in the church; 3, to abide 
there during divine service. .... . The first an ordinary duty of every 
citizen to the magistrate. .... . The second also the part of obedience 
and allegiance of every subject. ..... The third merely a civil duty, 
and not spiritual; for it behoveth, in proving an action to be spiritual, 
that it be proved that the nature of the action be spiritual; for the 
church being the place, and the hour of saying divine service the time, 
are but circumstances, and no part of the nature of theaction. But the 
action itself is the abiding in the church during divine service, which 


containeth no spiritual action, for he is not commanded to hear or give | 


attention, to pray or yield adoration...... only to behave soberly 


and modestly, which he ought to do at all times and in all places.” 


We must await another volume of the Calendar to collect further | 


incidents of this official system of divine service, which was 
apparently intended to be composed of a spiritual inattention, 
a formal violation of religious delicacy, though not of religion 
itself, and a practical adoration of the King of Great Britain. 
And this seems to have been felt by Sir Patrick Barnewall in one 
of his examinations, where the Chancellor— 


“Nowhere in the world will be found such ravishing and elegant 
beauty as God has given to the population who inhabit the isthmus 
that lies betweon the Blac). Sea and the Caspian, and the man accus- 
tomed to the confident manners and bold or affected expression of the 
women of our civilised Europe can only form an idea of these supple and 
beautifully formed children of Nature by imagining the colours of the 
most lovely English or German girl combined with the large, liquid eye 
of the Italian, the elegance and grace of the French, and the timidity 
and softness of the Greek.” 

These perfect beings have, however, certain notions about the chief good 
which the author is driven to account for by the theory that right and 


| wrong depend upon the geographical position of the place of our birth. 


{ 


“ Among many arguments touching the soundness of the ostablished | 


religion and His Majesty’s zeal towards it, happening, in the course of 
speech, to call it the King’s religion, he forthwith interposed, ‘ That is 
a profane speech.’” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
oe es 

Poems of the Inner Life. Selected chiefly from Modern Authors. 
New edition, revised and enlarged. 


is so extensive and so full of golden grain, that he must be a dull man 
or a careless gleanor who cannot select a variety of sheaves well worthy 
of the storing. On the other hand, it is an extremely difficult task to 
choose poems out of this wealthy harvest-field with a distinet purpose, 
and with such critical judgment as shall make the garnering of perma- 
nent worth. A few such collections we possess, and they are perhaps 


(Sampson Low.)—It is an easy task | 


to make a fairly good selection of poems. Tho field of English poetry | is watered down into,— 


among the yolumes taken most frequently from the shelves and carried | 
about in the pocket. Mr. Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury of Songs and | 


Lyrics,” for example, is a priceless little book, which bears the mark | 


throughout of consummate taste and extensive knowledge. Again, Dr. 
Trench, in his “Household Book of English Poctry,” shows that he 
has walked in paths rarely frequented, so that the reader who follows 
him finds his way many times into a comparatively new region. Theso 
books are quite beyond the range of the ordinary compiler, and praise 
similar in character, if not in degree, may ba awarded to the careful 
editor of the little volume before us. “It is a collection,” he writes, 
“not of sacred poetry, in the usual technical sense of the term, but of poems 
which, without being ecclesiastical or theological, may be called religious, 
in so far as they have power to strengthen religious faith or to deepen 

gnificance 





religious impressions, and to express or suggest the spiritual 
of Nature and of Human Life.” We may observe that verse 
essentially theological or ecclesiastical is generally far e1 
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igh removed 
from the domain of poetry, but between the spirit of religion and the 
spirit of poetry there is no kind of dissonance, and the editor’s plan, 
whilo it restricts him in one direction, gives him ample space iu 
another. He has done his work with great judgment, and with a fresh- 





ness which even a hasty glance at the contents of the volume will make 
evident to tho reader. Lowell, Aubrey de Vere, Dante, G. Rossetti, 
Matthew Arnold, W. B. Scott, Robert Buchanan, W. C. Roscoe, and 
Arthur Hugh Clough are among the pocts from whose works the anony- 
mous editor has selected poems which “show a real power of spiritual 
insight or feeling.” Authors less known also contribute several 
thoughtful and highly suggestive pieces; and while there are many 
contributions here which, like some of the best loved poems of Words- 
worth, must necessarily appear in any selection of the kind, the 
gonera! character of the volume is marked by originality of choice. We 
may add that the second edition has been carefully revised, that many 
new poems have been added, and a considerable number omitted which 
had a place in the first edition. 





A Scamper to Sebastopol and Jerusalem in 1867. By James Creag’. 
(Bentley.)—Mr. Creagh’s seamper was not so hurried but that he con- 
trived to make a good many observations on his way. And he seems to 
be a very shrewd observer. The route along which he “scampered ” 
was one which is little followed by travellers. As far as Sebastopol it 
lay almost entirely overland ; it took him through Russian and Austrian 
Poland, through Transylvania, across the Carpathians to Bucharest 
(which he spells in two different ways), and from Bucharest to 
Giurgevo. There Mr. Creagh crossed the Danube, and getting to 
Rustchuk, made his way by railway to Varna. From Odessa to Sebas- 
topol he went by steamer. He is loud in complaint of Polish, Tran- 
sylvanian, and Wallachian inns, all of them as extravagant in their 
charges as if they stood in the best quarter of Pa and dirty,—but 
there seems to be no similitude which can adequately express their 
dirt. But he seems to have been even more struck by the beauty of 
the women than by the extortion and squalor of the inns. When he 
gets to Circassia he can hardly find words to express his admiration. 
He says :— 





| Mr. Reid’s general fairness. 


| ceedingly brutal and insolent. 


The chief good, they think, is to have plenty of jewels and fine clothes. 
Hence they aspire to a place in a Turkish harem, Fora girl to marry 
one of her equals is looked upon much as the elopement of a nobleman’s 
daughter with a footman would be in this country. The Circassian 
men, indeed, do not seem agreeable; Mr. Creagh describes them as ex- 
Altogether, Mr. Creagh’s is an interest- 
ing book, with more novelty than we might expect from its subject- 
matter, pleasantly written, though occasionally spoilt by the affectation 
of a cynical philosophy. 

Original Poems for Infunt Minds. By Several Young Persons. 
(Routledge and Sons.)—This is a reprint of an altered edition of our old 
friend “ The Original Poems,” against the alterations in which we have 
always protested, as destroying much of the quaintness of the book in 
its earlier form. For instance, the delightfully priggish verse in “ The 
Hand-Post,”— 

“ Poor Henry felt his blood run cold 
At what before him stood ; 
‘But yet,’ quoth he, ‘no harm, I'm sure, 
Can happen to the good,” 


* Poor Henry felt his blood run cold 
At what before him stood ; 
Yet like a man did he resolve 

To do the best he could.” 
We have before called attention to the terrible deterioration in the poem 
entitled “The First Plum Cake,” where the boy who was formerly 
called little George, to rhyme to gorge, is turned into little John, who 
rhymes to gone, qnd who instead of resolving with at least laudable 
energy that he “would eat and would stuff and would cram,” only 
remarks, with true modern milk-and-waterishness, “80 nice to have all 
to myself.” Those amendments take all tho heart out of the book ; 
nevertheless, to those who have not known it in its stronger and more 
2 welcome. It contains two 


racy English, this edition will probably 
coloured illustrations. 

Cabinet Portrait Sketches of Statesmen. By T. Wemyss Reid. (H. 8. 
King.)—There is nothing very striking about these “ portraits,” but 
they are worth looking at. rather as sufficiently clear and well-drawn 
sketches of personalities moro or less famous, than for any very sagacious 
appreciation of statesmanship that thoy display. Mr. Reid says in his 
preface that he has “ endeavoured to be thoroughly impartial.” We do 
not doubt it in the least; as a matter of fact, however, “he has given 
the Whig dogs the worst of it.” Perhaps it would be even more correct 
to say that he has given the Tories the best of it. The sketch of the 
Duke of Richmond, for instance, is, we will not say flattering, but very 
favourable. Mr. Reid apparently would have us believe that the Duke, 
if he had not been a Duke, would still have been fit to be a leader, and 
that is certainly more than the public is disposed to give his Grace credit 
for. The article on Mr. Gladstone, however, is quite sufficient to prove 
That statesman’s name generally rouses in 
the Conservative heart a white, almost inarticulate rage; our author, on 
elf to do justice. Generally 
he leans to fayourable views of his subjects. Curiously enough, his 
hardest hits are at Lord Hartington. 


the contrary, is quite enough mastor of him 


The Runaway: a Story for the Young. By the Author of “ Mrs. 
3 i arming little 





Jerningham's Journal.” (Macmillan.)— ; 
story, one that will suit children of all ages, except, ; srhaps, the very 
» of an unusually 
thor is too often wholly 





young, who may take it too serious! 


eritical turn of mind, who will notice tha 
ardless of the laws of probability. We are introduced, in tho first 





thant, who lives with her father 





-e, to the daughter of a London mer 


C 





1 governess at an easy distance by rail from the City, and has a 
While she muses over the 





passionate longing for something romantic. 
uneventful nature of her life, she is surprised by a strange girl who has 
run away from 2 school in Yorkshire, and who insists on being 
hidden. With the hiding of this odd little girl all kinds of 
ar unaccountable noises, 


adveutures begin. First, the servants hb 








then they see a ghost, then the police begin to make inquiries, 


and at length a magistrate has to be called in. Much as we are amused 
by the infinite variety of tricks and disguises in which the runaway 
indulges, we must observe that the author is sometimes forced to resort to 
violent measures in order to keep up the mystery. The ghost appears 
too openly, and sober, common-place people like the governess are’ too 
easily frightened. Above all, when the secret is on the point of being 
discovered, a deus ex machind appears in the shape of a telegram,’ and 
keeps off too early a dénovement. However, we must accept the story 
as a charming piece of fantastic invention, and refrain from criticising 
too minutely what we thoroughly enjoyed. 


The Book of Racquets. By J. R. Atkins, (Warne.)—Of course the 
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game of racquets can no moro be learnt from a book than any other 


game can. 


bound to do; but he is too well acquainted with his subject not to be | 


aware that they will be of little use, or rather that they will be of more 
use the more the reader knows about the game. 
valuable part of his work is the suggestions which he makes 
construction of courts. These are very much to the purpose. We 
especially approve of what he says in favour of the “open” court. For 
all purposes of health, the “open” is ten times better than the * close ” 
As for the objection that their utility is too dependent on the 
would not render 


court. 
weather, why should not a velariun bo used? It 


them available for an obstinately wet day, Lut it would protect them | 


against casual showers,—no slight gain, as a few minutes of rain on 
a day otherwise fino will render the court useless, especially in a school, 
y a fixed and limited time is available. 

By A. Farebrother. 2 vols, 


where only 

The Sedgeborough World. 
—This novel may be read, probably with 
without offence. It has two heroines, if we ought to speak of heroines 
in connection with a narrative which never deals with any but ordinary 
persons and incidents. There Aylmer, a young woman 
who thinks very decidedly for herself in matters of religious belief; and 
Beatrice Cadogan, a lady who is at some pains to conceal her good | 
qualities. Then there are two lovers, Mr. 
of strict Evangelical opinions; and Major Aylmer, a gentleman with a 
high ideal of what a woman ought to be, and therefore much shocked 
by the affectations of Miss Beatrice. 
a very natural and lively way, 
. share in the action of the new drama, 
are sketched with | 


(S. Tinsley.) 


is Florence 


} 
affairs is told in and the characters of 
personages who tako 
sisters, friends, in fact the “ Sedgeborough World,” 
The scene in which Mr. Carrick gives up his preten- 
us as somewhat extravagant, but this is 


mothers, 


ease and force. 
sions to Beatrico’s hand struck 
the only adverse criticism we havo to make on this pleasant tale. 

The Perlustration of Great Yarmouth, By C. J. Palmer. Vol L 
(G. Nall, Great Yarmouth.)—Yarmouth has found a worthy chronicler 
in Mr. Palmer. The town is a notable one, for its parish church, among 
other things, which exceeds in magnitude all the parish churches in | 
the kingdom, surpassing ius next rival, St. Michael’s, in Coventry, by 5 
feet of superficial area. Tho figures are curious, and some of our readers 
may like to see them :—St. Nicholas, Yarmouth, 23,085; St. Michael's, 
Coventry, 23,080; St. Botolph’s, Boston, 22,270; St. Nicholas, 
castle, 20,110; Holy Trinity, Hull, 20,036; Holy Trinity, Southwark, 
18,200. The Priory, the Castle, the curious “ Rows 
mostly running in the direction of the sea—these and numberless other 
things are duly described by Mr. Palmer, whose industry and thorough- 
ness are worthy of all praise. Books of this kind are interesting even 
to a casual reader, but their value to all who are specially interested in 
local or family history cannot well be onagee rated, 
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Ancient Classics for English Readers—Hesiod and Theoguis (W. Blackwood) 
Anderson (T.), Book of Arithmetic for the Army, 18mo ., w(Longman) 1/0 
Arthur (T. 8S.), Grace Myers's Sewing Machine, fceap Svo...... .(Houlston) 1/0 
Artist of Collingwood, by Baron Na Carriag, er 8vo ......... 1 han & (jill) 60 
Bleby (H.), The Stolen Children, a Narrative, 12mo ...(Wesleyan Conf. Office) 26 
Bond (A.), The Cairns of Tona, and other Poems, feap S8vo..... (Herbert) 1/6 
Brock (Mrs. C.), Hatty and Nellie, a Story of Two Marriages ......(S. P. C.K.) 2/6 
Brougham (Lord), Works, vol 9, 12mo — ‘<x k) 40 
Conder (G. W.), Secret of a Happy Life, 16m0.......cccccccessceeesssesereeees i.T.S) 16 
Edwards (A. B.). In me —— of my Youth, 3 vols ~ (Hurst & Blackett) 31/¢ 
Griffin (W. N.), Notes on the Elements of Algebra, &c., feap 8vo ...(Longman) 3/6 
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Kershaw (S. W.), art Treasures of the L ambe th brary, 8VO ssc... (Pickering) 14,0 

Latham (R. G.), Two Dissertations on the Hamlet of Saxo-Grammaticus and 
Shakespeare, SVO0 .....ccccccccccsees pune ..(Williams & Norgate) 5/0 
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Pearson (S.), Facets of Truth, 8 Discourses on Religion (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Present (A) for Young Pex (Dickinson) 10 
Robinson (H.), New Spécial! f woo gman) 7/6 
Shakespeare, Henry vI., pt. 1,& Measure for Measure, 12m« ) (Long ymanj)—each 1/0 
Sharman (S. R.), One of the Least, cr 8vo ... ....(Book Society) 16 
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ORE'S “GRE AT PIC TU RE of “CHR IST LEAVIN 1G the 
PRZAETORIUM.” Size, 33 feet by 22 feet. 
With other Pictures at the Dor& GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. 
Admission, 1s. 


Ten to Six. 





i ie NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, Kensington.— 
The BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 44d, the First of a New 
a Fine View of the proposed New Museum, South Kensington; 
mount of it formati¢ mon the Arts of Desi ign and Science of 

: ars Reform. 





Volume, contains 
together with its usual s 
Construction: § 





The most practically | 
for the | 


some pleasure, and certainly | 


Stuart, a young clergyman | 


The progress of these two love- | | 


. | reference to the Atonement. 


| TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. Atkins gives rules and directions, as he is in duty 


The LIFE and TIMES of ALGERNON SYDNEY, 


Republican, 1622-1683, By ALEXANDER CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A., Senior Clerk of 
Her Majesty's Public Records, Author of “The Crown and its Avivisers,"’ 
* Last Ceutury of Universal History,” &c. 2 vols, 8yo. [Vow ready. 


MADAME DE SEVIGNE, her Correspondents and 
Contemporaries. By the Comtesse DE PULIGA. 2 vols. 8vo. With Portraits, 
MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the LAST HALIF- 


CENTURY. In 2 vols. 8vo. [Now ready. 
“ And music shall attune the sky.”"—DrYbvEN and HANDEL. 


'The LIFE and ADVENTURES of ALEXANDER 
DUMAS. By Percy Fitzgera.o, Author of “The Lives of the Kembies,"’ 
“The Life of David Garrick,” &c. 2 vols. Svo. [Vow ready. 
/}CARTOON PORTRAITS, and Biographical Sketches 
of Men of the Day. In one handsome volume, cloth gilt. [Vow ready. 
WILLIAM WITII the RING: a Romance in Rhyme. 
By J. R. Praxcur, Author of “The Recollections and Reflections of J. R. 
Planch¢,” &. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. [Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
NOTICE—NEW NOVEL by EDMUND YATES. 
|The YELLOW F L. AG. By Epuunp Yares, Author of 


. Broken to Harness,” “A — ting Race,” “Black Sheep,” “The Rock 


Ahead,” “A Righted Wrong, ,&e. In 3 vols. [Now ready, 
/ BOSCOBEL: a Tale of the Year 1651. By Witt 
| HARKISON AINSWORTH, Author of * Rookwood,” “The Tower of London,” &e. 
| With Ilustrations. in 3 vols. [Now ready, 


WITHOUT 


and He was Old,’ 


NOT 
“She was Young, 
LEGE NDS of the JACOBITE WARS: “ Katharine 
| Fairfax,” “Isma O'Neal.” By THOMASIN® MAUNSELL. In 3 vols. [Vow ready. 
‘the MISADVENTURES of Mr. CATLYNE, Q.C.: 
an Autobiography. By MAtHew STRADLING, Author of “The Ii.h Bar 
Sinister,” “Cheap Johu’s Auction,” &c. In 2 vols. (Vow ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


THORNS. By the Author of 


* Lover and Husband,” &. In 5 y . 
[Now ready. 

















Juat published, in 16mo, price Ls. 
Dada smo DISSECTED; or, University Degrees fairly 
Represented. By A Barriga AND PorgigN Grapvats. 


London: LONGMANS, GResy, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


| 





Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THYHE SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE of HADES; comprising 
a Critical Examination of the State of the Dead, an Exposition of many 

Biblical Difficulties, and a Refutation of the benighted Creed of Christendom, in 

By the Rey. Guores BARTLE, D.D., D.C.L. 

the true ouc,."— 


“We think Dr. Bartle’s theory more than plaustble, in fact, 
Press and St. James's Chronicle, 


| 

| 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
| 

| 








SIR EDWARD OREASY'S NEW WO! X. 
In 1 vol. Svo, with 6 Maps, price 15s. 
IMPERIAL and COLONIAL CONSTITUTIONS of 


oy or 


rue 
| the BRITANNIC EMPIRE, ineludiag INDIAN INSTITUTIONS. 
| EDWARD Criasy, M.A., Author of “ Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World,” cc. 
subject connected with the political history and eo vtition 





* There is perhaps no s 


| of the British Empire, regarding which such general ignorance prevails, «s that 
| treated of by Sir Mdward Creasy in this volume..,,... Che same amount of informa- 
tion on the subject has never been condensed into so small a space; while tie mare 
rative itself is deeply interesting, and the style throaghout lucid and, in many >! aces, 


"—Caleutta Englishman, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co 


even graphic 
 Patern »ster Row. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 





; | MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192 FLEET STREET (Corner oF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, EO. 
HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Coury om 
orders over 20s. Por ream, 


| Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... ove om ooo coe eee -- 3/0 

} Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) ove one -» 4/0 
Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Noto , especially ree ommended) ... eee -- 5/0 
Straw Paper, “ Patent” (adapted for rapid writing).. ooo ° ose 2/6 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... eve ove ove ove wwe 10/6, 12/6, «& ce 
Outsides Foolseap ... ove eee one eee ose ove ose oo (6 
Letter Paper for Seri! bbling” ose ove ove ove plain, 4/0; rule: ld. 46 


The * Vellum Wove Club-House” Note ., . five quires for 2 

| Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/ 6, and 6/8 per 1,000 
Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,0¢ 0. 

OCOLOUR STAMPING (Relief) redaced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steal dias arate 

by the best artists iu the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail u pases. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing fall description, with ori ses of 

| Account Books, Copying Presses, lukstauds, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, 

Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MESSRS GABRIEL 


a 
THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS, 








ONLY ADDRESS, 


LUDGATE HILL, 


56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS 18 ADMINISTERED DAILY 


Gore C 


PIESSE and LUBIN prepare this ex — Cosmetie with the ereatest care, 
fresh daily. Cold Cream soap. = © from al i, 2s per Ib. Sold by all fashionable 
Druggists and Perfumers. Ask P ‘ ad Lu 8(N'S mannufactares to proveat 


disappoiutment.—Laboratory o Peoises 2N 1d Street, London. 
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ISSUE of 7,955 Ten per Cent. PREFERRED SHARES of £10 each, being the balance unissued 
of the 20,000 Preferred Shares of the 


CADIZ 


WATERWORKS COMPANY 


LIMITED. 





Smare Capitat.— 
is profits after 10 per cent has been paid 





Subscription), 


£200,000, in 20,000 Ten per Cent. Preferred Shares of £10 each. 
on the Ordinary Shares. 


£150,000, in 15,000 Ordinary Shares of £10 each, of which 14,017 are allocated. 


Entitled in addition to participate in the 


(The balance unissued, viz., 7,955 Shares, being now offered for 





PAYMENT 


3 i 

3 “ 

3 ‘s 
£10 


:—Z£1 per Share payable on Application, 


Allotment. 
‘ Ist March, 1873. 
“ Ist May, 1873. 


Interest at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum will be paid during the completion of the Works (under Contract to be finished by Ist January, 


1874), and to ensure the due payment of the same, the sum of £21,621 


Trustees, viz.:—WILLIAM HAWES, Esq., F.G.S., Chairman; 


JAMES BRUNLEES, E 
Interest will be paid quarterly, on Ist February, Ist May, Ist August, and Ist December, 


12s 6d Consols has been invested in the names of the undermentioned 
usq., M.LC.E.; HENRY W. CHISHOLM, Esq. Such 
The next payment will be made on Ist February next. 








Directors. 


WILLIAM HAWES, Esq., F.G.S., 17 Montague Place, London, Chairman. 
JAMES BRU NLEES, Esq., M. L C.E., 5 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
HENRY W. CHISHOLM, Esq., 21 Harewood Square, London. 


ROBARTS, LUBBOCK 
Soricirors.—Messrs. G. S. and H. 
ENGINEER.—V ALENTINE 

Auprrors.—Messrs. CHATTERIS, 


BANKERS,.— Messrs. 


Brokers.—Messrs. GEORGE 


SECRETARY,.—Mr, 


Orrices.—4 SKINNER’S PLACE, QUEE 


BRANDON, 


SAMUEL SLATER, Esq., 364 Moorgate Stre 
SENOR DON J. G. GUTIERREZ, Cadiz. 
SENOR DON A. A. JIMENEZ, Cadiz. 
E.C., London. 
Strand, W.C., 


st, London. 


and C 


)., 15 Lombard Street, 


15 Essex Street, London. 


G. BELL, Esq., C.1., London. 
NICHOLS and CHATTERIS, 1 


, Gresham Buildings 


Basinghall Street, E.C., London. 


BURNAND and CO., 69 Lombard Street, E.C., London. 


B. G. KINNEAR, 


IN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., LONDON. 





The Directors of The Cadiz Waterworks Company, Limited, are prepared to 
receive applications for 7,955 Ten per Cent. Preferred Shares of £10 each, being the 
balance unissued o 20,000 Preferred Shares of the Company—the remainder 
(12,015 Shares) having been allotted by the Directors on tue Prospectus issued by 
them in July last. 

Capiz, the Liverpool of Spain, and one of the principal ports of Europe, is 
entirely without any proper Water Supply. 

All attempts to obtain Water in or near the Town by boring or sinking wells have 
entirely failed. 

The Cisterns established under most of the houses for collecting and storing the 
rain water, give only an uncertain supply of inferior quality, and are always dry 
in the hot season, when water is most wanted. The cost, too, of raising the Water 
to the upper stories of the bouses is considerable, a man being kept in must houses 
especially for this purp =z! 

The greater part of the iter used in Cadiz is procured from the Springs of La 
Piedad, being brought by nil and by sea from Puerto Santa Mar n large barrels 
containing 550 litres each. This Water is sold to the Water-curriers at an average 
rate of about 15 franes *ubic metre, and retailed by these at an average rate of 
about 30 francs per metre, equal to 1}d. per gallon, 

So great at times is the distress at Cadiz for want of Water, that the Municipality 
is forced to purchase Water, and to make gratu.tous distributions of the sume to 
the poor of the town. 

The vessels which start from Cadiz for the various ports of Europe and America 
(to the number of about 5,000 annually, with a tonnage of nearly 1,000,000 tons), 
are unable to get their waiter supplies at this port, and are furced to put into other 
ports for this purpose 

Two considerable towns, Puerto Real and San Fernando, beside: 
La Carraca and a large suburban population at Cadiz, are in : 
as Cadiz itself, and lie on che direct route of the maiu service pipe inteuded for 
that city. 

To supply this deficiency a Concession was obtained from the Municipality of 
Cadiz for bringing the water from the S; zs of La Piedad to Cadiz iu pipes, with 
a sufficient pressure to supply the top stories of the highest buildings in the town, 
and granting a monopoly for the supply of the town FOR A PERIOD OF 99 YEARS. 
A Caution money of 1,000,000 !.eals Spanish 3 per cents. has been duly lodged for 
the performance of the Company's eng» gements. 

The Tariff allowed by the ¢ oncession is a very @dyaniageous one, the rules being 
nearly three times as hig in Paris, London, and inost large towns lhe Municipality 
of Puerto Santa Maria bave ceded all their Water-Rights and the Lands required 
for the purposes of the Works 

Since the Company commenced its operations Messrs. Barnett and Gale the 
Contractors have pr tessed with the works in the most satis!actory manner, and 
it isconfidently ant ated that the entire works will be completed and handed over 
to the Company be » the end of the current year. 

The Chairman personally visited the Works in the month of September last, and 
his report, addressed tu the Board of Directors, fully bears out the high expectations 
entertained of the favourable prospects of the Company. 

To illustrate the moderate expenditure proposed by this Company in the con- | 
struction of the entire Wi rks. a comparison of population to be supplied with that 
of other important citi ws that for Cad z, With a population to be supplied of 
about 133,000, as give Bell's Report, the expenditure will be about £3 Los 
per head, which contr: ably with that of the undermentioned cities :— 

















ie Arsenal of 


at need of water 






























— ation £ 
London... 3,300,000, has expended about 4 per head, 
Liverpool 500,000, oa 4 ar 
Glasgow 700,00 3.10 
Bradford 150,000, “ 7 | 
Halifas 100,000, 5 | 
Dunde . 120,000, 6 


The following calculation of the Income to be ae: rived from this outla y is based 
on a consumption of ou y i2 gallons per head per diem, or less than one-ha/y the 
daily consumption per head of London, Paris, Berlin, Madrid, and o:her large cities. 

The population to be supplied being about 133,000, and the rate allowed by the 
tariff being 3s 6d per 1,000 gallons to priv te consumers, and Is 9d per 1,000 gallons | 
to the Municipality (162 cubic metres of water per diem being allowed to the | 
Municipality gratuitously), the Gross Revenue may be taken at... 2,500 0 0 

Deduct working expenses, estimated at 33d per 

1,000 gailons on the total supply of 

582,540,000 gallons... me ews oe «HD 8 @ 
And setting aside 1) per cent, for a Reserve 

Fund and Renewal of Works a. we ane 5491 0 0 

















13,380 0 0 








Leaving an estimated Net Annual Reyenue of .., £49,420 0 0 


This calculation being based on less than one-half of the ordinary averag 
consumption of water, 

The annval revenue will be appropriated to the payment of 10 per cent. Interest 
on the 20,000 Preferred Shares (after paying the interest on £100,000 Debentures 
estimated at £7,000 per annum), then to the formation of a Sinking Fund of 14 per 
cent. on the amount of Preference Shares aud Debentures for their redemption 
at par, 

All surplus revenue (after paying 10 per cent. Interest on the Ordinary Shares) 
will be divided pro rata between the Preferred and Ordinary Shar and if the 
estimate of income be made upon the basis of the ordinary average consumption 
of London, Paris, or Madrid, and other large towns, the es(imated surplus revenue 
will be inereased more than threefold. 

Interest at the rate of £7 per cent. per annum on the Preferred Shares now for 
Subscription will be payable on each instalment from the date of payment thereof 
until the Works are comp'eted. 

The whole or any of the instalments may be paid in advance, in which case 
interest on the full amount paid will accrue from the date of payment. 

Failure to pay any instalment at the due date will render all previous payments 
liable to forfeiture. 

In the event of no allotment being made to any applicant, the deposit paid will 
be returned forthwith without deduction: and should a smaller number than that 
applied for be allotted, the balance of the sum deposited on application will be 
applied towards payment of the amount due on allotment. 

The Articles of Association and Contract, and Notarial translations of the Con- 
and also the Reports of the Chairman and Engineer, can be seen at the 
Offices of the Solicitors to the ¢ ps uy. 15 Essex Street, Strand, W.C., London. 

Applications, which must be accompanied by the remittance of £1 for each 
Share applied for, must be made ou the annexed Form, and forwarded to the 
Bankers of the Company, Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., 15 Lombard Street, 
E.C., London, or to the Secretary, at the Company's Offices. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained from the Bankers, 
Broke and Solicitors,and from the Secretary, at the Offices of the Company, 4 
Skinn Place, Queen Vi-toria Street, London. 

The Directors have every reason to congratulate the Shareholders upon the ex- 
celence of their investment, for after minute inquiry, and from the regalar reports 
of the Engineers, coupled with those received from the representative of the Com 
pany in Ca they cannot doubt that tae estimated large revenue will be more 
than realized, 











ecssions, 

















By Order of the Board, 
Wa. HAWES, Chairman. 


London, 3rd January, 1873, Bb. G. KINNEAR, Secretary. 





The following are the Contracts entered into by the Company 
Ist. An Indenture made between Don Matias del Cacho of the one part, and 
the Company of the other part, dated October 3th a 
id, A like Indenture, dated the 26th day of March, 1872 
3rd. A Contract between ie Company of the one part, and Messrs. Barnett 
and Gale of the other part, dated the loth day of June, 1872, 











Issue of 7,955 Ten per Cent. Preferred Shares of £10 each, (being the Balance 
unissued of the 20,000 Preferred Shares of the 
CADIZ WATERWORKS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
FORM OF APPLICATION, 
To THE DirReEcTORS OF THE CADIZ WATERWORKS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
3ankers the Deposit of £1 per Share, I 
Ten per Cent. Preferred Shares of 
COMPANY, LIMITED, and I hereby agree to 


Gentlemen,.—Having paid to your 
hereby request that you will allot to me 
£10 each in THE CAbIZ WATERWORKS 


accept such Shares, or any less number you may allot me, and to pay the further 


instalments in accordance with the Prospectus dated 3rd January, 1873, and I 





authorise you to place my name on the Register of Shareholders for Shares allotied 


to me, 





Dated, 1875. 
Name in full 
Residence...... 
Occupation ... 
Signature 





(ADDITION TO BE FILLED UP IF THE APPLICANT WISHES TO Pay IN FULL.) 
I desire to pay up the balance payable in respect of my Subscription, in one pay- 
ment, receiving interest at the rate of £7 per cent. per annum on the full amount, as 


snentioned in the Prospectus. 


SiQUAGUIe crsrssrecrseecseeeeeessecsesressoenerereversersnssenes 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


» 9 ~” 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the flue properties of 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provi@ed our break- 
fast-tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which 
may save us many heavy doctors’ bills." —Civil Service 

Gazette. 

MANUFACTURE OF CocoA.—“ We will now give an 
account of the process adopted by Messrs. James Epps 
and Co., manufacturers of dictetic articles, at their 
works in the Euston Road, London.’’"—See Article in 
Cassell’s Household Guide. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Each Packet is labelled 
JAMES EPPS and CO., Homeopatbie Chemists, 
London. 


B REECH-LOADERS. 
D>) SECOND HAND. 
ee 


REECH-LOADERS 
BOUGRT for CASH. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST, 3 STAMPS. 
EK WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 
Bie LONDON. 
PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
|. en’ AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
= AND MAY'S 











FROM £10 10s, 





TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


} RYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 
B RYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 
B RYANT AND MAY'S 
> PATENT SAFETY MATCUES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX 
RYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER, 
For use wherever a match is frequently required. 


BRYANT AND MAY. 
DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 


PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag- 
rance, by using the celebrated ** UNITED SERVICE “ 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each. Manufactured by 

J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
Ox GENATED WATER holds in 

Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-piuts. 

Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 





ANOTHER TESTIMONIAL TO 
R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS. 

Mr. Thresh, Chemist, Dukinfield, writes :— 

“One of the principal medical men in this neigh- 
bourbood recommends them to his patients and con- 
stantly uses them himself.” 

They instantly relieve asthma, consumption, coughs, 
colds, gout, rheumatism, and ali nervous pains, and taste 
pleasantly. 

Sold by all druggists at 1s 14d per box. 


rYHE FOREIGN POLICY of 

ENGLAND is the policy of the world, said Mr. 
Gladstone, in his eulogium of the late Lord Palmerston. 
It is the same with England's commerce, in every de- 
partment of human wants and requirements. Every- 
where the band, the mind, or the gold of England is 
ever active and beneficent. Her medicines are every- 
where acceptable; and foremost among these is that 
favourite remedy of the British household PARR'S 
LIFE PILLS, the most effective and the safest remedy 
in all disorders of the human system. ‘They at once 
Temove al] dangerous obstructions without pain or in- 
convenience, and produce the state most to be desired, 
—*a sound mind in a sound body.” 

_ May be had at all the principal Drug Stores in the 
East and West Indies, South America, Australia, Cape 
of Good Hope, New Zealand, &c. 

— boxes, Is 1$d, 2s 9d, and in family packets 11s 
each, 
Directions, in Spanish, Portuguese. French, and 

English, are folded round each box when so ordered. 








OSS of LIFE or LIMB, WITH THE 
CONSEQUENT 


[OSS of TIME and MONEY CAUSED 
4 BY 


Fy OF ALL KINDS, PRO- 
‘AX «VIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 


pRamwa Y PASSENGERS’ ASSUR- 
»Y _ANCE COMPANY, 





JST ABLISHED 1849, 
4 


Carinat ONE MILLION, FULLY 
SUBSCRIBED. 


(pFrens UNDOUBTED SECURITY. 


[VESTED CAPITAL and RESERVE 


FUND £130,000, 


£658. INSURES £1,000 AT DEATH, 


Oras ALLOWANCE AT the RATE 
OF £6 PER WEEK FOR TOTAL DISABLE- 
MENT BY INJORY. 
NSURERS of FIVE YEARS’ STAND- 
A ; ING 
QUARE IN REALISED PROFITS. 
R —— a —_— — - 
MARIE ASSURANCE AGAINST 
i . _ i SS OF LIFE AT SEA. ; 
NSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY 
4 ACCIDENTS ALONE, 
R* the JOURNEY or by PERIODS 
OF TIME, 
AT ALL RAILWAY STATIONS, 
SS 
A SK FOR AN INSURANCE TICKET 
£ WHEN YOU PAY YOUR RAILWAY FARE. 


A NNUAL INCOME, £150,000, 
L 





GEVEN HUNDRED and TWENTY- 

K FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS have been PAID 

as COMPENSATION, 

Fo® 37,500 CLAIMS FROM ACCI- 
DENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 





VV ALKING, RIDING, DRIVING, 
HUNTING. 
TRAVEL- 
LING, OR AT HOME, 


YHOOTING, FISHING, 
re) 





Promrr and Lt BERAL SETTLE- 
MENT OF CLAIMS. 
Fo" TERMS AND CONDITIONS, 
PPLY TO THE CLERKS AT THE 
RAILWAY STATIONS, 
T° THE LOCAL AGENTS, 





Or AT THE OFFICES, 


N O. 


jy ILLIAM J. VIAN, SECRETARY. 





64 CORNHILL, AND 10 
REGENT STREET. 








UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 


Established 1821.—Subscribed Capital Two Millions. 


Head Office, 11 Lombard Street, E.C.; West-End 
Office, 4 Whitehall, S.W. 
DIRBCTORS. 
Chairman—J ames Goopson, Esq. 

Deputy-Chairman—ARCHIBALD HAMILTON, Esq. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | John G. Hubbard, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. | Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, Esq., 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. John Martin, Esq. P 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Sir W.R. Farquhar, Bart. | Abraham J. Robarta, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. William Steven, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. John G, Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 

Secretary—THOMAS TALLEMACH, Esq. 
Actuary—SAMUEL Brown, Esq. 

N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Christmas must 
be renewed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on 
or before the 9th of January. 

Share capital at present paid up ana 





invested £1,000,000 
Total funds upwards Of  .....ccecesceeee + 2,780,000 
Total annual income ........ccceseeesereeeee 360,000 








~~ + 
ONDON & WESTMINSTER BANK. 
Notice is Hereby Given, that the ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of this Company will be held 
at the BANK, in Lothbury, on WEDNESDAY, the 
15th January next, at one o'clock precisely, to declare 
a dividend; to elect two Directors. in the place of Sir 
William Tite, C.B., M.P.. F.RS., and Augustus William 
Gadesden, Esq., who retire by rotation, but being 
eligible for re-election offer themselves accordingly ; 
and to submit for confirmation the elections of William 
Hamilton Crake, Esq., who bas been nominated by the 
Board of Directors in the place of Charles Freeman, 
Esq. resigned, and of Ferdinand Marshall Huth, Esq., 

in the place of William Wallace, Esq, resigned. 

W.S. HIGLEY, General Manager. 

December 11, 1872. 

The transfer-books of the Company will be closed to 
prepare for the dividend on the Ist of January next, 
and will reopen on the 6th of January. 

Proprietors registered in the books of the Company 
on the 3ist of December will be entitled to the divi- 
dend for the current half-year on the number of shares 
then standing in their respective names. 


E AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
| Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY ) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON, 
Income from Premiums ...... eves £346,279 
” » _ Interest .... 139,049 
Accumulated Funds,,........c000 ceerseeee 3, 199.699 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000, 
‘The Expenses of management are under 3 per cent. 
At the Quinquennial Investigation in August last, 
the sum of £154,654 was set aside for distribution 
amongst the share and pol’ y-holders, an ample re- 
serve having been previously made to meet all future 
Claims and provide for Bouuses, Expenses, and other 
contingencies. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


DHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London,—Fstablished 
1722. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 






"BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 


Py ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
the principal towns in South Australia, Bills 
negotiated and collected; money received on deposit. 
For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 
E.0, WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 





TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 53 annually. 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 

4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 

G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Thread - 
needle Street, London, E.0. 
ENGLISH and 
Bank Shares, 





NVESTORS in 
FOREIGN BONDS, Railways, 
Mines, should consult 
THE “INVESTMENT REVIEW," 
Independent, Fearless, and Exhaustive. 
By JOHN R. PIKE, STOCK AND SHARE DEALER, 
Crown Chambers, Threadneedle Street, London. 
Post free Threepence. 


Published Monthly, 
HARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR, 
now ready (12 pages), post free. 
DIVIDENDS 5and 10 to 20 PER CENT. PER ANNUM! 
For Safe and Profitable Investments. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
It contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, insurance, Gas, Telegraphs, 
Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, American and Colonial 
Stocks, &c., also Market Prices, Dividends, &, 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.0. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.O. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often burtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
suft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 3ls 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 428, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. seen 
4 LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEG 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, an 
inexpensive, aud are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 48 6d, 78 6d, 10s, and 168 each; postage free 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 


Loudon. 





NN 





16 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


C O M F O R T F O R I N V A L I bD 8.—J, ALDERMAN; PROSPECIUSES SENT ON APPLICATION, 
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MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 


READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
$2 WIGMORE STREET, W.—[EsranscisHep 1792.) 





BURN THE STAR NIGHT LIGHTS. 
SIX, EIGHT, AND TEN HOURS. 
FOR SAFETY, ECONOMY, AND REGULARITY. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


UDDEN MOURNING.— W OoDn 
kK Messrs. JAY are al 7s provided with experi 

enced dressmakers and milliners, realy to trave 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to puret 





DECORATIONS. 











€. NOWARD'S PATENT. 





(PuE 


| duced more 


PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
than 30 years ago by WILLIAM §, 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 


| Silver that can be used as such, either usefully or 


durability, as follows:— 


ee BAT SS Ei 


when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected m« ‘ Wood Tapestry can be applicd to all even surfaces, | 
ing require the immediate execution of n rning being av adaptation of real wood, in lieu of painting or 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, paper-hanging, being beautiful in effect and exceed- | 


ingly durable. 
HOWARD and SONS, 
rs, Upholders, and Patent Parquet Flooring 
Manufacturers, 
BERNERS STREET, 


millinery, besides materials at Is per yar 

wards from the piece. all marked in plair 

nt the same price as if purchased a 

General Mourning Warehouse, in I 

teasonable estimates also given for household m 

ing at a great saying to large or small families. 
Ss. 






TS 


7 
A 


25, 26, and 27 


INDON, W. 


V7 INAUWAN’S.LL.WHISKY. 
Kk 


The London General Mourning Ware! 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street 





rated and most delicious old mellow spirit 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, | is te 
Bue SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 

and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receiy 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Cor 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by 


ee Tal 
s cele 

CREAM OF IRISH WIISKIES, 

y unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 

finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 


LL WHISKY, 








an the 


- ft 
1eir * KINAHAN'’S 








name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against , on seal, label, and cork. 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- sireet, W. 


lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Caven?tish Square 
(ate 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and is 


Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 
| yh SAUCE.—CAUTION,— 
n The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pr 
pared by E, LAZENBY and SON, bears the Lat 
used so many years, signed, “Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


T EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
AU (The * WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good Srxuce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauees throughout the world. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 

AMARELLA restores the human hair to it i 

tine hue, no matter #5 what age. JOHN GOUSNELL 

and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 

eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 

derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 

Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Strect, London. 





‘6 from aci< 
tations of ¢ 
rT and CO., O 
Established 1829, 


4 18s per gallon, is exceedingly fr 
and very superior to the recent im 
nac, 38s per dozen. —HENRY BR 


Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn Bars, 
[ UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Ontices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 
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wy PARKLING DINNER ALE. 
& 


W M. YOUNGER and CO. Established 1749. 








pes PALE ALE, 








w* YOUNGER and CO. Established 1749. 


\DINBURGH ALE, 
y 


TM. YOUNGER and CQO. 
\ Established 1749. Breweries: Edinburgh. 
London Stores: Belvedere Road, > 
Office: 51 South John Street. 


Gilbeldchakpuiiivalaiteiaridieteas aS S.E. 
OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY solipeheenn tots ah sts ae Ec re 







e TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tvoth ‘ H. JONES, the Practical Working 

Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects ( S aa iy P : , 

the pore from decay ont imparts a pleasing frag- Me Dentist, certitled by Diploma Doctor of Dental 
Dp, cnet , ee Surgery, 0 ites with Nitrous Oxide, and emphatically 





rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, an 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, Loudon. 


; perfect freedom from pain in the extraction 
of Teett - Stumps; this need not be done unless 
lesired, as by his painless and self-adhesive system of 
fixing Artificial Teeth extraction is obviated. G. I. J., 
being the actual maker, supplies the very best descrip- 
tion of teeth at prices generally paid for the most 
or. Sets frou One to Ten Guineas. Free Con- 
n Daily at 57 Great Russell Street, opposite 
1 Museum. Factory, Gilbert Street, Bloomsbury, | 
y publishing. “ Dentistry; its Useand Abuse,” by | 
: ice 2s Gd (explains the Author's sys- 


guarantee 
lat! 5 . 











R. PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTOR- 
ATIVE, containing Iron, Quinine, and other 
invaluable tonics, will be found a safe, convenient, and 
agreeable remedy in all cases of debility, nervousness, 
depression of spirits, palpitation of the heart, trem- 
bling of the limbs, &c., restoring health and strength 





infer 






















in a few weeks.—Sold in boxes at 4s 6d, 15s, and 33s, INES, price : § 
post free 4s 8d, 15s 4d, and 34s 9d, by Mr. Cleaver, 63 be had ot Exror STock, Paternoster Row 
Oxford Street; and Mann, 39 Cornhili, London. vokseller. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


ADVICE to INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain 
and anguish, to calm and assnage the weary achings of protracted disease, iuvigorate the nervous media, and 
regulate the cireulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered 
by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the Oollege of Physicians, London), to which he gave the name of 


CHLORODYNE 
J 
And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy over discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronehitis, Asthma, 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Agua 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, &c. 
From Lord Fraxcis CONYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 
Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Ohlorodyne from 
Mr. Davenport, and has found it @ most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sen®at 
onee to the above address. | 
*,* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from her | 
Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of | 
any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 
OAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. | 
CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. PaGR Woon stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undonbtedly the 
fnventor of CHTORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he | 
regretted to say, had been sworn to.—Sce Jimes, 13th July, 1864. | 
Sold in Bottles at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d. None is genuine without the words, “DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE,” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony aecompanics each Bottle, 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 





Liverpool | 


EAU DE VIE.—This pure Pale Brandy, | 














ornamentally,as by no test can it be distinguished 
from real silver. 


A small useful set, of first quality for finish and 


a 
S 








King’s or 
Shell 


Patterns. 





s.d£s.d 

1.2 4. 

1./2 4. 

7./1 10. 

7.j8 20. 

: A a ee 

P -|.12.).136 

Ee 8. 9. 

" . 8. 9. 

ons, gilt bowl o Be 4. 46 
Spoon, giltbowl.. fT e. 23 
: « FE 36. 4. 
-1931 261 36 

- 291. 36 39 

Rie 

a 4. 46 

DOU icsisscsvernsnienedl £9 1.1113612146 





e had 


gly at the same prices 


Any article t 3 
Au oak chest to contain the above, and a relative 


number of knives, &€., £2 15s. 
A second quality of Fiddle Pattera:— 
Table Spoons aud Forks . +1 
Dessert do., Its 6 Tea Sp 








is per doz. 
ms, IIs, 











Tea and Coffee Se ectro-Silver on white metal 
£3 15s to £7. Ditto, ctro-Silver on nickel, £7 17: 


to £24. 

Dish Cove 
four, plain ¢ 
pattern, £10 lus; ae 





—A 
a set of four, beaded 
fluted pattern, £12 10s ; 


on nickel set of 


*t of four, 
| chased and engraved patterns, from £14 to £26. 
Cruet Frames, Electro-Silver. 





4s to £4 16s 
183 to £7 10s 


3 glasses.,,....12s 


4 glusses.,.... 158 to | 
Biscuit Boxes, 12s to £5 5s. 
Dessert Fruit Knives and Forks, from 45s to £9 12e 
the dozen pair. Cases from 8s. 
Fish Eaters—Knives, from 
Knives and Forks, from £4 4s 
pairs. Cases from 8s and Lis. 
from 15s to 54s the pair. 
All k nds of replating done by the patent process. 


TILLIAM S&S. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Lilustrutions of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,46 Perry's Place: 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kiugdom by railway is trifliug. WLLLIAMS. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a sma}! tixed rate. 


] taken by dyspepties at each meal (bottles of one 
ounce). Prize of the French Institute, 1856. Sole 
Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867. Silver Medal, 1863, and 
supplied to the principal hospitals of Paris since 1854. 


BOUDAULT’'S PEPSINE WINE (SHERRY) 
4s and &%& Delicious and agreeable to take, and 
superior to all others. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE ;LozENGES, 4s. 
A very convenient form for per- (PILLS, 4s. 
sons travelling. ae 

HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7 Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
A. and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, London, E.C. 
May be obtained through al! Chemists. 





15s to 96a the dozen 
to £3 88 6d the dozen 
Fish Carvers, in cases 





OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER 








ier to PURCHASE, some 
OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETL. Persons having 
18 ¢ sell can forward them by post or other- 
yalue will be sent per return. 
BROWNING, Dentist, 5 Chilworth 


the above to 
Wise, i h 
Address, Mr. E. 
Street, London, W. 
t OLLOWAY 
PILLS.—Ulee 


wounds and 





S OINTMENT and 
rs, wounds, sprains, bad legs, old 
“r ree or chronic, yield 


, Whether re it 

















with surpr lerit » the soothing. healing, and 
curative of this invaluable Ointment. It 
may b iin ch case have baffled 
the skill of our best Hospital surgeons. No matter the 
length of time the malady h tured. this Ointmént, 
| assisted by a course of H vi Pi will quietly 
but certainly reach th t complaint, and 
thoroughly eradi } ional impedi- 
ments tu pleasure or bu remedies will 
overcome the worst forms of disease and the foulest 
tate of the blood lhey neve fail in extirpating 
noxious humours, the first step towards renewing 
soundness. 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLDS 
t AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains n il 
In large bottles 
Sold by m 1emists and Perfumers. 


} HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 









‘ither oil nor dye. 
price Six Shillings. 


Depot, 2 
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REES, SHRUBS, &c.—The 
HEATHERSIDE COLLECTIONS, forming 
together, for £21, 
variety to some of the finest in Europe. 
THOMAS THORNTON, Hdeatherside Nurseries, 
Bagshot, Surrey, offers a Collection of all the Finest 


) 


a complete Arboretum, equal in | 


and Newest Hardy Trees and Shrubs hitherto intro- | 


duced, in Seven Series of 50 species each, one Plant to 
each species, 
No. 1—50 distinct species of Conifers, including 





the best and newest, for £3. 6 








2—50 do., do., Evergreen Trees and Shrubs 

(not Conifers) . 2 5 
3—50 do., do., tall Deciduous Trees, 

sorts 2 0 
4—50 do., do., flowering and fine-foliaged 

SHUG cccrcoccesssvocsceeee 110 
5—50 do., do., climbing and tr: ailing Plants 2 4 


6—50 named varieties of Rhododendrons, in- 


cluding the finest and newest 6 10 


7—50 do, do., Fruit Trees of various sorts... 3 
Each Collection may be had separately, or the 
whole for . £21 0 











When more than one of eac ch species in a C ollection 
is taken a corresponding reduction will be made in 
price. 

The Plants sent will range from 1 to 7 feet in height. 

The Plants will be carefully packed (without charge) 
and will be delivered (free) at either the Farnborough, 
Blackwater, or Sunningdale Station. 

Terms—Net Cash on or before delivery. 





Unknown 


correspondents will please accompany their orders by | 


aremittance. Post-Office orders payable at the Bag- 
shot office. Cheques crossed London and County Bank, 


to the Aldershot Branch of which Bank T. Thornton | 


begs to refer as to his trustworthiness. 


R. 
C of HIRE, by which the pianoforte, American 
organ, harfionium, organ, or harp, becomes the pro- 
perty of the hirer, has been partially adopted, and is 
advertised by others, but is carried out on a thoroughly 
large and liberal scale only by themselves, 
Brean OOD’S PIANOFORTES. 


CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 


AMERS’ THREE YEARS’SYSTE M | 


| will (by the permission of the Benchers of 


j yultey. 


ments on their three years’ system of bire.—Pianoforte | 


Gallery:(largest in Europe), 207 and 209 ar Street. 


E ARD’S GRAND PIANOF ORT EsS.— 

CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 
ments on their three years’ system of hire.—Piano- 
forte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent 
Street. 


OLLARD’S GRAND PIANO- 

J FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every size of these 

instruments on their three years’ system of hire.— 

Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street. 


RA N D- 
CRAMERS supply GRAND PIANOFORTES, 
by all the great makers, from £9 %s to £26 5s per 








PIANOFORTES—. 


quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 


and 209 Regent Street. 


OTTAGE> PI ANOFOR’ rES.— 

CRAMERS supply UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES 

of every description, by all the great makers, froin 

£2 12s 6d to £10 108 per quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery 
(largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 








J B. CRAME R and Co., 199, ) 201, 
. 207, and 209 Regent Street, W. 
a 43, 44, and 45 MOURGATE 
STREET, City. 
N BENNETT'S WATCHES 


65 ant a 64 Cheapside, 
Watches, 20 gs. 


jo 


John Bennett's Gold Presentation 
30 gs., 40 gs. 
John Bennett's Ladies’ Gold Keyless Watches, 


10 gs. 

John Bennett's Silver Watches with Keyless action, 
from 6 gs. 

John Bennett's Gold Keyless Half-Chronometers, from 
30 to 40 gs. 


John Bennett's Silver Half-Chronometers, from 16 to | i 


20 £3. 

John Bennett's Half-Chronometers are compensated 
for variations of temperature, adjusted 
in positions, and need no key. 

John Bennett's English Hail Clocks, chiming the qrs., 
from 30 gs. 

John Bennett's richly-gilt Drawing-room Clocks, classic 
designs. 


John Bennett's Marble Dining-room Clocks, witb 
antique bronzes. 
John Bennett's 18-caret Hall-marked Chains and 


choice Jewellery. 
Clock and Watch Manufactory, 
” 4 Cheapside. 


John B 
es CRYSTAL 
CHANDELIERS. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLI’ 
Moderator Lamps, aud Lamps for India, 

LONDON —Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, UH ead- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


unett 65 and 


GLASS 





from | 


| assortment of all 
| POTTERY now on view at the above rooms, 


Le 


| Breakfast, Dinner, 


ARCUS WARD'S “CONCISE” 

DIARIES (for the Pocket)—Lightest, Neatest, 
Handiest, Best—Oblong and Upright shapes. Three 
Sizes. In plain and elegant bindings. 

“A capital arrangement, maximum amount of space 
secured with minimum amount of 
T legraph. 

‘The diary pages are furnished separately in quar- 
terly parts. It is a very good plan.” —/al! Mall Gazette 

Aptly termed ‘concise.’ Conspicuous for thei r 
taste.”"—Morning Post, 

Of all Stationers; and Wholesale of Marcus WARD 
and Co., 67 Chandos Street, Covent Garden. 


NDON LIBRARY, 12 
Square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PaTRON—ILR.H. the PRINCE of WALES 

PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 

Modern Literature, in various languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten totown members. Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 

Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary 
YCIENTIFIC P Rk ESE N TS.— 

K Collections to illustrate “Lyell's Elements of 

Geology,” and facilitate the imports unt andy of Minera- 

logy and Geology, can be had at 2 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 

Guineas; also single spec imens" of minerals, rocks, 

fossils, and recent shells, Geological Maps, 

all the recent publications, &c., of 

J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 
Strand, W.C. 

Private instruction is given in Geology and Minera- 
ogy by Mr. TE NN ANT, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.c 


I EGAL EDUCATION SSOCIA. 
4 TION.— The 





James's 


and Librarian. 






149 


ASS( ICIA- 
ANNUAL MEETING of the 
Justice QUAIN will preside, 
Lincoln's 
beld in Lincoln's Inn Hall at 4 o'clock on 
the 10th of January, 1873. All persons in- 
rested in promoting the objects of the Association 
are invited to attend the meeting. 


»0 YAL ACADEMY of A RTS, 

W Burlington House—The EXHIBITION of 
WORKS of the OLD MASTERS, 
WORKS of DECEASED MASTERS of the BRITISH 
SCHOOL, in Oil, Water-Colour, and Sculpture, is 
NOW OPEN. Admission, from nine till dusk, Is. 
Catalogue. td. Season Tickets, 5s. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


i lee SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS. — The ELEVENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and 
STUDIES is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mail East. 


five. Admission, Is, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, 
ws NTER RESIDENCE, with ail the 
advantages of English Home comforts and 
proximity to relatives and friends, at Smediey's Insti 
tution, Matlock Bank, near Matlock Bridge 


Association, at which Mr. 


Inn) be 


Secretary. 





weight."—Daily | 


hammers; | 


together with | 


Ten till 


| 
Second and Mathematical 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45 
Harley Street, W. Incorporated by Royal 
Charter, 1853, for the General Education of Ladies, 
and for granting Certificates of Knowledge. 
Patrons—Her MAsesty the Queen; U.R.H. the 
PRINCESS of WALES. 
Visitor—The Lord Bisnor of Lonpon. 

The Classes will REOPEN for the LENT TERM 
on Monday, January 2th. The Course of Instruction 
includes Latin, French, German, Italian, Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, English Language 
and Literature, Ancient and Modern History, Theology 
and Chureh History, Drawing, Singing, and Harmony. 
Individual Instruction is given in Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music. Special Classes are formed for the 


study of Greek and for conversation in Modern 
Languages, 

Prospectuses, with full particulars as to Fees, 
Scholar-hips, &c., may be obtained on application 


to Miss GROVE, at = College Office, 
. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 
( )vE -EN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 43 
& and 45 Harley Street, W.—The CLASSES in 
this School for Girls from 5 to 14 will REOPEN on 
Monday, January 20th. The following reduced scale 
of fees will come into operation :— 
For pupils under 10, £4 4a term, or £10 10s a year. 
For pupils from 10 to 12, £5 58 a term, or £13 1338 a 
year. 
For pupils from 12 to 14, £6 6s a term, or £16 lésa 
year. 
When three or more sisters attend at the same time, 
all after the second are received at hali-fees, 
A. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean, 
QX\AMBRIDGE EXAMINATION for 
J WOMEN. June, 1873. London Centre. Can- 
didates are requested to send in their Names by March 
ith to the Hon. See., Mrs. A. DICEY. 
25 Ashley Place, Victoria Street, S.W. 


YOWER-STREET SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.— LENT TERM will BEGIN on 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 16, 1873. Pupils prepared 
for the Cambridge Examinations. Tees, 8, 10, 12 
Guineas per annum. 


] OARDING-HOUSE.—A Boarding- 





House, in connection with Gower-Street School 
for Girls will beo — vd ~ tly in the nelghbourhood 
of the Regent's Park, N 

For prospectuses ae particulars, 
Gower Street, W.C. 


"I ; ‘apes ~ PROPRIETARY 


inquire at 78 


SCHIOOL. 
President—The Rev. JOSEPH FENN. 
Principal—The Rev. J. KempTuorne, M.A., late Fellow 

of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Master—The 


Rev. R. J. 


| Pearce, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 


Station, | 


Derbyshire, with or without the peculiar Mild Hydro- | 


pathic treatment, conducted by W. 8B. Hunter, 
M.D.C.M., Glas. The extensive saloons, lofty and well 
ventilated bed-rooms, all kept a summer temperature 
night and day, without draughts. Charges moderate. 


pursey and INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE 
FAMILY, 

35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EX IBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1563. 
FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in Oue Piece, 

VHE POTTERY GALLERIES, 
3L ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. — 


M INTON’S ART POTTERY. 


ROYAL 


OHN MORTLOCK ‘begs ‘to call the 
ey attention of intending purchase rs to the immense 
kinds of CPINA, GLASS, and 
Unusual 


| Drawing Masters—Mr. L. 


| the Secretary on or previous to Thursday, Jan. 16. 


advantages are offered in the selection of Services for | 


placed in Niue Separate Departments, together form- 
ing the lar; gest establishment of the kind in mareye. 
All Goods marked in plain figures, with a Discount 


| for Cash payments. 


OLE ADDRESSES:— 
S 203 and 204 OXFoRD Srreer; and 


31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 
M yt ead POLYTECHNI( 
XHIBITION, 1872. LYONS EXHIBITION, 
S72. (GOLD MEDALS.) 
i Prize rded to LIERIG COMI 
ME x! for b 


-None genuine with 
Ask for Liebig C« 


EX RAC I of 

CAUTION 
the inventor's, signature. 
Extract. 


VOUT and Lilt 

excruciating pain of Gout or Kieumetis ~~ is 
quickly relieved and cured in « few days by that c 

brated medicine, BLALL'S GOUT aud RilebUM: ‘Tho 

PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vita! part. 

Sold by all medicine vendors, 
per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 


mt Baron Liebig’s 
mpauy § 





J MATiSM.— The 


Dessert, Tea, or Toilet, they being | ¢ 


Cambridge. 


Assistant-Masters—Mr. T. Batson, M.A. late Scholar 


of Lineoln College, Oxford; Mr. Alfred Tucker, 
Magdalen College, Cambridge; Mr. E. E. Sutton, 


B.A., Trinity College, Dublin; Mr. W. E. Burgess, 
B.A., Queen's College, Oxford. 

SPECIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Head Master—The Rev. J. Morgan, LL.D., Trinity 
College, Dublin. 
Assistant-Master—Mr. M. Shattock, B.A., 
College, Cambridge. 
Instructor of Physical Science, Chemistry, &«—Mr. H. 
Wolffram. 

English and Writing Master—Mr. H. Earland. 
French Masters—Mr. R. Sueur; Mr. F. Osiander, B.D. 
German Master—Mr. F. Osiander, B.D. 

J. Steele; Mr. John Auld, jun. 

Gcometrical Drawing Master—Mr. H. Wolffram. 


Pembroke 


Exhibitions of £50 each, tenable for three years, 
are awarded every year to pupils proceeding to the 
Universities, 

Classical and Mathematical Scholarships of £10 are. 
also awarded every year 

‘the next Term commences Tuesday, Jan. 21. 

Particulars as to the mode of admission, terms, 
boarding-houses, &c., may be obtained on ag 
to the Principal, or by letter to the Secretary, J. E. 
Panter, Esq., Proprietary School, Blackheath, London, 
(S.E) 

N.B.—Parties desiring the admission of pupils are 
requested (if possible) to send in their applications to 





HE U PPER & MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 
Peckham, London, S8.E., conducted by Jou 
Yrats, LL.D., &e., for the Training of Youths to Busi- 
ness, will be RE-OPENED on the 16th inst. Dr. 


| Yeats has excellent accommodation for foreigners 


| or ft 


} 
at Is 1}d and 2s 9d 


men desirous of studying Modern Lan- 
guages, the » rine _ 3 of « 7. ree, Exchanges, &c, 
W. UH. Brewer, Mz Pxhibitioner and Gold 
Medallist, U Londo m, ar” read privately with candi- 
dates pre eating for the Universities, Cooper's Hill, 


rr young 


the Indian Civil Service, Law Hatrance Examina 
For particulars, address W. II. B, Upper School, 
Peckhain, S.E. 


reviiky LOND! )N INTERNATIONAL 
COLLEGE.—Vounded under the auspices of 
the late Richard Cobden; inaugurated 10th July, 1867, 
by H.R.L. the Prince of Wales, 
Principal—Dr. HiMITZ, V.R.S.E., late Rector of 
the High School, Edinburgh. 
Vice-Principal—M. 8. FORSTER, B.O.L., M.A., Oxford. 
‘This College assigns @ prominent place in its curricu 
lui to Modern Languages and the Natural Sciences. 
The WINTER TERM will commence on 18th 
JANUARY, 1873. 
Applications for admission should be addressed to 
Principal, at the College, Spring Grove, near 





L. S 


the 


Isleworth, Middlesex. 
\ 
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SAMUEL TIN SLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW NOVELS. 


A Desperate Character. A = 


H of the Gold Fever. By W. THOMSON-GREGG 
| vols., 3ls 6d, 
! “ All told very well and cleverly."—Scofsman. 
“A novel which cannot fail to interest. It describes 
| the wild life of the Australian gold-fields with a pic- 
| turesqueness of style and quickness of observation 






















































a rich harvest of fiction...... The author bas a consider- 
able facility with his pen; his places and people form 
themselves clearly before the reader, whom he tran- | 
sports as with the famous carpet of the Arabian story- 
teller to other shores in the twinkling of an eye.”’— 
Daily News. 


Ia Cf 
The Surgeon’s Secret. By Sydney 
Mostyn. 
“A most exciting novel—the best on our list. It 
may be fairly recommended as a very extraordinary 
book."—John Bull. 


nected scenes, in which there are not a few legiti- 
mately sensational situations. There are many 
spirited passages.” — Public Opinion 

‘This is a good novel. The bo ni may be read from 
beginning to end with unfla gging interest. The work 
is, undoubtedly, one to be sought for at the libraries.” 
—Sunday Times. 

“Shows very considerable marks of the ability of | 
the author. The writing of the story is very brisk. 
The story will be read with interest by that very 
numerous class who devour all such books with great 
eagerness, if they but contain something of mystery 
and a good deal of interest."-—Sco/sman. 


Will She Bear It? a Tale of| 


the Weald. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

“In every way we entertain a very high opinion of 
"Gi aph ic. 

“This is a clever story. casily and naturally told, and 
the reader's interest sustained throughout......A plea 
sant, readable book, such as we can heartily recom- 
mend,."—Spectator. 

“Written with simplicity, 
sense, and marked throughout by a high moral tone, 
which is all the more powerful from never being 
obtrusive,,.... The interest is kept up with increasing 
power to the last.”"— Standard. 


Percy Lockhart. 


BAXTER. 2 vols., 2Is. 











and healthful in style and moral, we heartily com- 
mend * Percy Lock 4,’ —Edinburgh Courant. 

“After the perfumed atmosphere of many recent 
novels, it is really refreshit g to get a breath of 
mountain air. The author writes like a gentleman, 
—Afheneum, 

“ The novel altogether deserves praise. It is healthy 
in tone, interesting in plot ar id incident, and generally 
80 well written that few persons would be able justly 
to find fault with it.”"—Scofsman. 


The True Story of Hugh Noble’s 


FLIGHT. By the Authoress of * 


Ravensdale, 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


Alden of Aldenholme. By George 


SMITH. 3 vols. ect week, 





London: SAMUEL TINSLEY Publisher, 10 


Southampton Street, Strand. 


Just published, 8vo, 3s. 
I EFENCE of the 
ORDINAL, with some Observations upon 
Spiritual Jurisdiciion and the Power of the Keys. By 
the Rev. W. R. Cuurton, M.A., Fellow of King’s Col- 
_ Cambridge ; and Honorary Canon of Rochester 
Cathedral. 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, London; Oxford and 
Ce Cambridge. 





Just publishe d, crown 8vo0, >, cloth, prict e 5 


RYAN CIVILISATION: its} 
Religious Origin and its Progress. With an 
Account of the Religion, Laws, 
Greece and Rome, based on the work of De Coulanges. 
By the Rev. T. 
Oxfordshire, and late Student of Christ Church. 
JAMES PARKER and Co., 377 Strand, London. 





Now ready, price 6d, post free. 
HE WANT of the AGE. By E. W. G. 
Christianity seems to have failed in its High 
Mission; this Pamphlet treats of the Cause and its 
Remedy. 
ELLI0T Stock, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
Post free for 13 stamps. 
LECTRO-SURGERY, and its 
advantages over ordinary Surgical Operations 
in the removal of Cancers, Tumours, Hydroceles, and 
abnormal growths generally. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D. 
W. ALEXANDER, 24 Ol 4 ( avendish Street, We 


No yw ready, price 2s 6d. 


EAFNESS; its Various Causes, and 
their successful removal by Electrolysis. With 
Introductory Remarks on the Ear, and a Report of 
Thirty Cases illustrating the Method of Treatment. 
By H. CAMPRELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal | 
College of Physicians. 
LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., 
all Boo 





Paternoster Row; and 


ksellers, 


which render the story very attract've, while the new | 
and unbroken ground traversed is capable of yielding | 


“A stirring drama, with a number of closely-con- | 


good feeling, and good | 


By F. W. 


“As an interesting work of fiction, fresh, breezy, | 


What her Face | 


ENGLISI| 


and Institutions of | 


CHILDE BARKER, Vicar of Spelsbury, | T 


THE SPECTATOR. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


The Lushai Expedition, 1871-72. 


sy R. G. WooptHorrs, Lieutenant, Royal Engin- 


eers. 1 vol., with Illustrs utions, 15s. 
‘Br ides and Bridals. By J. C.| 
2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


JEAFFRESON, B.A., Oxon. 
** Brides and Bridals* cannot fail to go straight to | 
the heart of every woman in England.”—Athenieum. 
“Truly delightful volumes.”—/ost. 


History of the Horse- Guards, 


from 1750 to 1872. By J.H. Srocgver 8vo, lis. 








| 
| 





readable, and contains a great deal of information. In 
military circles the book will be popular.”"—S/andard. 


Recollections of Society in France 


and ENGLAND. By Lay CLEMENTINA DAVIES. 
| SECOND EDITION. 2 vols., 21s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
In the Days of My Youth. By 


| 
AMELIA B. EpwAnrpbs, Author of Barbara's 
| 


Ruth Maxwell, By Lady Blake. 


“ This story is told with a quiet charm, and contains 
| thoroughly good and pleasant reading.”—/Pos?, 


Father Godfrey. By the Author 


“Anne Dysart.” 3 vols. 
“uk ae written story. Godfrey's character is finely 


drawn.” —Athenxwum. 
| False Cards. By Hawley Smart, 
3 vols, 


| Author of “ Breezie Langton.” 
**False Cards’ will be a popular novel.”"—Atheneum, 
* Pleasant reading from beginning to end.”"—Posf. 


} 


| 


Mr, EDWARDS on the DOMESTIC USE of FUEL. 
In royal 8yo, with 149 Llustrations and a Portrait, 


price 12s. 
( UR DOMES 
pf FRE DERIC K EpWArbs, Jun. 
written and enlarged, 
NMOKY CHIMNEYS, their Cure and 
Prevention. Sixth Edition, Revised; with 40 
Illustrations, Price 3s 6d. 


New Edition, re 


JKING OPERATIONS, with an account 


| 


| 


| 


“Mr. Stocqueler’s volume has the me “it of being } 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


> | 


STIC FIRE- PLAC ES. By | 


fie EXTRAVAGANT USE of FUEL | 
in COK 


| of Count Rumford’s Economical Systems,and numer- | 


sstions for Domestic Use. With 47 








Illustrations, price 5s, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
Now ready, price lis 6d. 

\ Y CLERICAL FRIENDS, and their 
i REI ATIONS to MODE RN TH JUGHT. Chap 
lL. The Voc m of the Ole . Ll. The Clergy 
at Home. Chap. ILL The Clergy pom 
The Clergy and Motdern Thought. i vol. 

London: BURNS, OATES, and Co, 17 per 18 ates 
Street, W.; and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








th, 1s 6d. 


MATION 
By J. H. 


This day is published, price ls, orin ¢ 
( N the BEST DETAIL FOR 
for the NEW INFANTRY TACTICS. 


Chap. 1V. | 


A. MACDONALD, Licutenant-Colonel, Queen's Edinburgh | 


R.V. Brigade. 
WI ILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons. Edinb urgh & L ondon. 


| Just published, demy svo, Part L, price 5s. 


KY IDEMIOLOGY; or, the 
Cause of Epidemic Diseases in the Animal and 

in the Vegetable Creation. By JOHN PARKIN, M.D., 

F.R.C.S. 

. & A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


London: 
Brecenoges M AGAZINE, 
for JANUARY, 1873. No. DCLXXXVII. 
Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
| THE PARIstaNns.—Book IV. 
THe Issues RAISED BY THE PROTESTANT SYNOD OF 
FRANCE. 
A True RerormMer.—Part XI. 
CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY IN ENGLAND. 
HE LOsT SECRET OF THE Cocos GROUP. 
| Six TRAY: AN ARTHURIAN IDYL. 
#. WV. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


| pues CHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE. 


NOTICE.—In deference to the wishes of many 
| Schoolmasters, Teachers, Clergymen, Members of 
| School Boards, &c.; and in anticipation of the coming 





Remote | 





_ [January 4, 1873. 


A NEW TALE. ILLUSTRATED. 


TOO SOON. 


By Mrs. Macquorp, Author of “ Patty,” “Rookstone,” 
&c., commences in the 
LEISURE HOUR FOR JANUARY. 
Sixpence Monthly. One Penny Weekly. 
London: 56 Paternoster Row, and all Booksellers. 


rENHE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


“ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH- 
| COMING NUMBER of the above Periodical must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 6th, and Bills by 
| the sth inst. 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


4 RASER’S MAGAZINE 
for JANUARY, being No. XXXVIL. of the New 
SERIES. Edited by J. A. Froupe, MLA 
CONTENTS. 
ADDRESS DELIVERED ON NOVEMBER 30, IN THE ASSO- 
CIATION HALL, New York. By J. A. Froude. 
New EpItTION OF THE PasTON Letters, By L. 
Toulmin Smith. 
A Visit TO SHAMYL’S COUNTRY IN THE AUTUMN OF 
1870. By Edwin Ransom, F.R.G.S. 
SOME CURIOSITIES OF CRITICISM. 
THORWALDSEN IN COPENHAGEN AND IN Rome, By J. 
B. Atkinson 
OF ALIENATION. 
BRAMBLEBE RRIES. 
SHAFTHSBURY'S 
Stephen. 
A SKETCH OF M. THIERSs. 
~ ane. sy the Right Hon. 





By A. K. H. B. 


“ CHARACTERISTICS.” By Leslie 


Sir Walter Crofton, 


alae H COLLEGE. 
HEREDITARY IMPROVEMENT. By Francis Galton. 
| London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


~ Now ready, price és. 
| WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
NEW SERIES. No. LXXXV, JANUARY, 1873. 


CONTENTS. 








1. SOPHOKLES. 
2. PARLIAMENTARY ELOQUENCE. 

3. THE DECLINE OF THE OLD FRENCH MONARCHY. 

RELIGION AS A SUBJECT OF NATIONAL EDUCATION, 
> ‘THE REPUBLICANS OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 

3. The CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE Sociery. 

. THE GLADSTONE ADMINISTRATION. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE:—1, Theology and 
Philosophy.—2. Politics, Sociology, Voyages and 
Travels.—%. Science.—4. History and Biography.— 
5. Belles Lettres.—6, Art. 

London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


ae THEOLOGICAL REVIEW; 
a Journal of Religious Thought and Life. 
Edited by CHAKLES Bear, B.A. 
Published Quarterly: price 2s 6d. 


4. 
7 





No. XL. JANUARY, 1875. 
i, THe SENTIMENT OF ReLicion, By E. Vansittart 
Neale, M.A. 


CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF ISAIAH XXXVL-XXXIX 
ON THE BASIS OF RECENT ASSYRIAN DISCOVERIES 
By A. H. Sayee, MLA. 

BrRivTistt-AsSsociATION PHILOSOPHY. 
B.D. 

. Scuoont BoArDs AT WorK. By J. Allanson Picton, 

N 


By John Owen, 


~ 


M.A. 
| 5, Joun JAMes TAYLER'S Letrers. By John Robberds, 
BA. 


3. MEMORIALSOF A Quiet Lire. By C. Kegan Paul, M.A 
7. THE KecLiaious SITUATION IN FRANCE SINCE THE 
Wark. By Albert Reville, D.D. 

8. SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 

. Norickés OF Books:—Dutch Theology; German 
Theology; Dr. Rowland Williams's Book of De- 
votion; Miscellaneous, 

WILLTAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 

Garden, London, W.C.; and 20 South Frederick Street, 

Edinburgh. 





Price Half-a-Crown. 
r H E x © 3B TF &. 
JANUARY—FEBROUARY. 
ARTICLES, &C, 
1. FREDERICK OZANAM. By the Author of “Sour 
Eugénie.” 
A Srupy. By A. OC. G, 
Thornton. 
Reviews OF FAMovus Books.—VIII. The Peregrina- 
tious of Fernand Mendez Pinto. 
St. CHRYSOSTOM ON QUESTIONS OF THE PRESENT 
Day. By the Rey. F. Gerard, 
. SLEEP AND DeatH. By E. B. Nicholson, B.A. 
THe YOUTH OF ANNE CATHARINE EMMERICH. 
- AMONG THE PROPHETS. By the Author of “The 
Dia!ogues of Lydney.” 
Chap. IL. A Wife's Story—Conversion. 
a > A Wife's Story—Bent, not Broken. 
— 13. A Wife's Story—Broken, not Bent. 
8. THE StoRY OF St. HuGH. Part the Second. By F. 
Walton, M.A. 





In Three Monologues. 
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Nao 


| REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


| great extension of the operations of the Education | 


| Act, The SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE, on and 
|} after January 4, 
THREEPENCE. The Paper will be sent direct from 
the Office, free by post, on prepayment at the following 
rates:—Per Annum, 15s 2d; per Half-year, 7s 7d; per 
Quarter, 3s 10d. 

TO ADVERTISERS. 

| ** The CHRONICLE has a large and increasing 

circulation. The recognised organ of Education at 
home and abroad, it is also the official medium for the 

| Government and School Board Advertisements. The 
reduction in price will largely extend its sale, and 

| thus make it of increased value for all classes of 
Publie and Educational Advertisements. 

The paper can be ordered through all Booksellers. 
Advertisements and Business Communications 
| should be addressed to the Publishers; other letters 
| to the Editor, 72 to 78 Turnmill Street, E.C, 


will be REDUCED in PRICE to | 


BorRNS, OATES, and Co., 17 and 18 Portman 
and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


London: 
Street, W.; 
rINUE POPULARSCIENCE REVIEW, 

JANUARY, 2s 6d, contains :— 
STEAMSHIPS FOR THE CHANNEL PASSAGE. 

Merrifield, F.R.S. 

ON EXPLOSIONS OF FIREDAMP. 

F.G.S. 

How TO MAKE A GEOLOGICAL MAP. 

ward, F.G.S. 

BATTLE OF Lire AMONG PLANTS. 

Masters, M.V., F.R.S. 

THE PorsONoUs SNAKES OF INDIA. 

Greene, B.A., M.D. 


By C. W. 
By A. H. Greene, M.A.. 
By H. B. Wood- 
By Maxwell T. 
By Prof. J. Reay 


| HALLvcin ATORY MANIFESTATIONS. By Dr. Richardson, 


F.LS 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS, SUMMARY OF THE QUARTER, &c 
London: RoBperT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S 
NEW YEAR'S LIST. 


THE 
BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Published on the Ist of January, April, July, 
and October, 
Price 6s; or One Guinea per annum, prepaid. 
CONTENTS OF No. CXIIT. ron JANUARY. 
1. THE BAMPTON LECTURE ON DISSENT. 
» FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 
3 OuR IRONCLAD NAVY. 
4. THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER 


H. G. A. , 
6. A NEW THEORY OF 
7. LOCAL TAXATION. 
8 CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 








AND THE 





POETRY. 


JAMES BONWICK, 
MORMONS and 
JAMES BONWICK, 
Tasmanians,” 


Esq. F.RGS. 


the SILVER 
F.R.G.S., Author 
&e. Crown 8vo, 


The 
MINES. By 
of “Last of the 
7s 6d. 

CONTENTS:—I. The Mormon Home— 

Mormons—IUl. Polygamy at Utah—IV. 

mon Fellow-Traveller—V. 

VI. The Mormon Press—VII. Signs of Change in Mor- 

mondom—VIIL. The Political Situation—LX. Educa- 

tion in the Far West—X. Women’s Rights in America 

—XI. Silver Mines—XI11 

Mines—XI11. My Amcrican Travelling Companions. 


FRANCIS JACOX, BA, 


ASPECTS of AUTHORSHIP; 
Marks and Makers. By Francis Jacox, B.A., 
Cantab., Author of “Cues from all Quarters,” 

“Secular Annotations.” &c. Crown Svo, 8s 64. 
tuthors and authorship is omit- 


IL. Religion of 


the My Mor- 





or, Book 


No illustration of : 

te ~ We see them in dress and undress ; 

aay 

This gossiping volume garners the crops of thousands 

of fields. It may be taken for a taste, or be set down 
to for a banquet.” —Nofes and Queries, 


SAMUEL PEARSON, M.A. 


Pouicy OF 


Mormon Nonconformists— | 


The Labour Question at the | 


By W: C. BENNETT. 
Crown Svo, with Steel Portrait and Llustrations, 3s 6d. 
A CHEAPER EDITION, in Illustrated Paper Covers, price 1s. 


| “Dr. Bennett has devoted his lyrical powers to a 
} noble object in this comprehensive yet inexpensive 


gagements | 





“ The hallads descriptive of great naval en 
| in this volume seem to us admirably 







| SONGS FOR SAILORS. 
| 
| 





ited and 


| taste of a furecastie audience, being sp | work. This gem deserves to be patronised, not only by 
dramatic narratives, full of incident and strongly | our entire Royal Navy, but by all our Sailors’ Homes 
| expressed sentiment, and having a simp! }and all our Mercantile Marine Associations.” —Liver- 


| pool Mail. 
“Instinct with patriotic flre.”"— Metropolitan. 


| musical roll and movement that remind us 
; | 
| * With admirable felicity he embodies national senti- 
| 
| 
| 


songs that are favourites with all sa : i 
touches of humour he introduces are precisely of the 
| ere that they will relish." —/.raminer. 
* We may fairly say that Dr. Bennett has 
the mantle of Dibdin.”"—Graphic 
“ Well adapted for singing.” —Bvoks 
“Very successful."—John Bull, 





|; ments and emotions which stir the hearts of the people.” 
—Mirror. 

‘There is no one nowadays who can compete with 

Dr. Bennett as a popular song-writer. To his volume 

f Sea Songs we tind the qualities which must secure 


Mop 
nm 


‘ 











“ Leaves nothing to be desired.”"—City Pres-. | its suecess."—Lecds Mercury. 
“ Dr. Bennett's heart is thoroughly in his work...... ; “Buy it, my lads, and sing them to your mess- 
| all spirited and vigorous. There is a healthy, manly, Lowestoft Observer, 
fresh-air dash about them which ought to make them “There is real poetry in these songs.”"—.Verws of the 
. , PT hd ?. I y S 
popular with the class for whose use and pleasure they | Wor'd. 
are designed.”—Scotsman. | “Dr. Bonnett is the most popular song- writer in 
| Most of them are sure to.be sung by our sailors."— |-England at the present time.’—Sunderland Times 
, - / : . 
Glasgow Herald, * Well calculated to rouse the enthusiasm of a fore- 
|} “It seeks to quicken the pulses of our national life * istle audience."—Figaro 
. » hone — nipi fring somes may be hy . E . oa 
| oat te by = po 4 — yoy rs rant y | “He bas done right well to descrihe, in ringing 
sung i a % 8s 0 € or our ga ra, i. ” nm” " 

g verse, our gre ave hts."—The J! vai aaa 
north and south, east and we t—wher ver, in short, | Y iva ar great naval fighte.”—The {llustrated London 
the Union Jack floats proudly t sea 3H ee . ‘ P , a 
heartily commend Dr. Bennett's * for Sailors’ to | They are precisely the kind of songs that sailors 
the public at large.”"—Litcrary World. Most enjoy."—The Echo, 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, London. 





The KEY to the LONDON MONEY MARKET for 


at work and | 
in slippers at home, or in full suit at Court. | 


F ACETS of TRUTH: Eight Discourses on | 


PEARSON, M.A,, 
6d, cloth extra, 


By SAMUEL Liverpool. 


Feap. 8vo, 3s 
A LONDON RAMBLER. 


The ROMANCE of the STREETS. By 


A LONDON RAMBLER. Crown ‘vo, 5s. 
Sir BARTLE FRERE and Others. 


FAITH and FREE THOUGHT; being 


a Second Course of Lectures delivered at the 

request of the Christian Evidence Society. With 

a Preface by the Right Rev. SAMUEL WILBER 

FrorCcE, D.D., Lord Bishop of Winchester. Second 
Thousand. Crown Svo, 78 6d. 

ContTripuTors.—Sir Bartle Frere, G.C.S.1.. K.C.B., 

D.C.L.—the Dean of Ely—the Revs. Canon Birks, M.A.; 






jon 





= Mozley. D.D.; Dr. Allon; Dr. Angus; Dr. 

Boulthee, LL psa - Br oke, Esq... MLA.—W. BR. C ooper, 

Esq.—Dr. Gle . F.R.S.—B. Shaw, Esq., MLA, 

Professor REUSS, of Strasbourg. 

rl 

HISTORY of CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 
in the APOSTOLIC AGE, By Epwarp Revss, 
Professor in the Theological Faculty, and in 
the Protestant Seminary of Strasbourg. Trans- 
ated from the Third German Edition by ANNIE | 
HARWOOD. With Preface and Notes by R. W. 
Dale, M.A. Vol. I., demy 8vo, 12s. 


Dr. UEBERWEG. 
“Dr. Veberweg’s History of Philosophy’ is exactly 
what English-speaking students want.’—Eraminer. 


Dr, UEBERWEG’S HISTORY of PHILO- 


SOPHY, from Thales to the Present Time, with 
Additions by NOAH PorTER, LL.D. Vol. L 
Ancient and Medieval Philosophy. Royal 8vo, 18s. 
We know of no compendium so satisfactory in all 
respects. An admirable text-book.”— Westminster 
Revie, 
~ The late Dean Mansel, we know, placed the very 
highest value on this work, as the most perfect and 
mpartial of its kind.”"—Standard, 


Dean ALFORD 


SONS of GOD; the Known and the 


Unknown. Being Sermons preached in Canter- 
bury Cathedral, on Sunday Afternoons preced- 






ing and during Advent. By the late HENRY 
A.rorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Feap. 8vo 
3s 6d, 

“The best sermons Dean Alford preached.”"— 


Sandard. 
Rev. SAMUEL COX, of Nottingham, 


An EXPOSITOR’S NOTE-BOOK; or, 


rief Evsays on Obscure or Misread Se -riptures, 
By SAMUEL Cox, Author of “ The Resurrection,” 
. Crown 8yo, 8s 6d. 

“Mr Cox is already well known as one of the ablest 
and most accomplished of living expositors of Scripture. 
int hese thirty-one essays we have the golden fruit of 

the learned research and keen thinking of thirty years. 
They are full of suggestive and beautiful thought.” 
jationalist, 
is & book which will be very useful and very 
acceptable to a large number of persons, and it will 
help them to discover a beauty and a meaning in many 
passages of Scripture which have hitherto had no voice 
for them, nor attractive power. ‘The essays are all of 
them written in a popular style, but even men of culture 
















and scholarship, to whom these ‘obscure or misread 
Seri ures ’ are familiar, will read it with pleasure, and 
not without profit. A very healthy tone pervades the | 


book. and it is written in a pleasant, genial style.”"— 
Literary Churchman, 


LONDON: 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


ONDON MONEY MARKET; a Table of Bank Returns for the Year ; 
3y ARTHUR CRUMP. 


1873 includes a PRISMATIC CHART of the 1. 
the Exports and Imports of Bullion for the last Ten Years, and a Sammary of Events. 


Price 12s 6d. 
GREEN, 


LONGMANS, and CO. 


CHAMBERS’ Ss JOURNAL. 
(42nd YEAR.) 
N JANUARY 4, 1873, will be commenced in No. 


Original and Striking Tale, by the Author of “A Woman's Vengeance,” 
MURPHY’S MASTER. 
o the First Part of an Interesting Story, entitled 


SAVS® BY EUR EINGSISDS 


GEORGE HOBSON | 


ATTENTION OF THE PUBLIC TO HIS 
WINTER OVERCOATS 
MILLED BEAVER, 


ELYSIAN, AND MELTON CLOTHS. 
Price £2 28, £3 3a, £4 48, and £5 Se. 


OD 


I. of the New Volume an 
entitled 


Al 


RESPE 
NEW 


IN TREBLE 








DRESS SUITS TO ORDER IN A FEW IIOURS. 


£4 48, £5 5s, and £6 6s. 


GEORGE HOBSON'S NEW WINTER TROUSERS. 


FOR PATTERNS AND TEXTURES NoT TO BE SURPASSED. RIDING = oe RS MADE 
WITHOUT THE AID OF SUSPENDERS OR STRA 
Price 14s to 21s. 


NEW FRENCH CASHMERE & DREsS VESTS. 


Price 18s, 15s, 178, and 21s. 


GEORGE HOBSON’S CELEBRATED LIVERIES 


PLEASE MASTER AND SERVANTS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND IMPROVED SYSTEM OF SELF- 


MEASUREMENT AND SAMPLE PATTERNS SENT PER BOOK POST ON APPLICATION 


INSIGNI ARTISSIME FIDEM PR-ESTABIT PROPOSITO. 


148 REGENT STREET, W.; 57 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


GED IN THE XVIII. CENTURY. 


ro FIT 


G. HOBSON’S 








EXCELLENCE WITH ECONOMY. 





ESTABLIS 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


H. J. NICOLL, 


MERCHANT CLOTHIER TO THE QUEEN, THE ROYAL FAMILY, AND THE COURTS OF EUROPE 
ARMY, NAVY, AND CIVIL OUTFITTER. 

by 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, W. 10 Mosley Street, Manchester 

41, 44,45 Warwick Street, W. Branches ... <50 Bold Street, Liverpool. 

"ay Cornhill, E.C. 39 New Street, Birmingham. 





London ., 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 
COMPLETE PREPARATIONS HAVE BEEN MADE FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN'S OUTFITS 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT.—The new Winter Dress for Youth, “The VIENNA,” being @ combination 
of the Knickerbocker and Sailor Costumes. The Jacket, with sailor collar, buttons to the throat, and has an 


elastic belt at the waist; the Pants have an appliance at the knees that can be worn either close or open. The 
cost of the full Dress for a Boy about five years old commences at 17s 6d. 
Other Fashionable Novelties are to be seen in Overcoats, Dress, Knickerbocker, and Highland Suits. Being 


exclusive in fabric, shape, and tinish, they can only be had at the above addresses. 

The SHIRT, HOSIERY, and HAT DEP. ARTMENT.—Great care has been taken in the selection of Winter 
Stock, and with special reference to the Colours being suitable for each Dress. Whether in Hats, Hose, Ties, or 
other articles, they will be found to harmonise with the particular tint of dress selected. The Shirts and 
Underelothing are of superior quality, while the prices are most moderate for cash payments. 

H. J. NICOLL'S addresses in London are 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhi!!; Manchester, 10 Mosloy 
Street; Liverpool, 50 Bold Street; Birmingham, 39 New Strect 
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15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


ELDER, AND CO.’'S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW MEDICAL PERIODICAL. 


THE MEDICAL RECORD: 


A WEEELY REVIEW OF THE PROGRESS OF MEDICINE, SURGERY, OBSTETRICS. 
ALLIED SCIENCES. 


No, I. on WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 8, 1878. Price 4d. Annual Subscription, 17s 4d; free by post 10s 6d. 


SMITH, 





, AND THE 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on DISEASES of the LUNGS, including the 
Principles of Physical Diagnosis and Notes on Climate. By WALTER HayLa WatsHe, M.D. Fourth 
Edition, Revised and much Enlarged. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the DISEASES of the HEART and GREAT 
VESSELS, including the Principles of their Physical Diagnosis. By WALTER HAYL& WALSHE, M.D. 
Fourth Edition, thoroughly Revised and greatly Enlarged. [in the press. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on URINARY and RENAL DISEASES, 
including URINARY DEPOSITS. [lustrated by numerous Cases and Engravings. By WILLIAM ROBERTS, 
M.D. Second Edition, Revised and considerably Enlarged. Small 8vo, 123 6 


DEMONSTRATIONS of ANATOMY. Being a Guide to the Knowledge of 
the Human Body by Dissection. By GEORGE VINER ELLIS, P rofessor of Anatomy in University College, 
London. Sixth Edition, with 146 E iravings on Wood, smal! Svo, !2s 6d. 





ILLUSTRATIONS of DISSECTIONS. In a Series of Original Coloured Plates, 
the Size of Life, representing the Di ion of the Human Body. By G. mE LLIs and G. fl. Forp. Com 
plete in Twenty-Niue Parts. Imperial folio, £5 33; or half-bound in morocco, £6 63. 

*,* PARTS 1 to 28, each 33 64; PART 29, 5s. 


SYPHILIS and LOCAL CONTAGIOUS DISORDERS. 
M.B. Lond., F.R.C.S. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
The ESSENTIALS of BANDAGING, including the Management of Fractures 


and Dislocations, with Directions for Using other Surgical Apparat With 122 Engravings. By 
BERKELEY HILL, M.B. Lond., F.R.O.S. Second Edition, Revised and Tudors l. Feap. 8vo, 33 6d. 


AUSCULTATION and PERCUSSION, together with the other Methods of 


Physical Examination of the Chest. By SAMUEL GEE, M.D. With Illustratious, feap. 8vo, 5s 6d. 


QUAIN and WILSON’S ANATOMICAL PLATE 201 Plates. 2 vols. 


royal folio, half-bound in morocco, 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE. Containing a Familiar Description of Diseases, 
their Nature, Causes, and Symptoms, the most approved Methods of Treatment, the Properties and Uses 
of Remedies, &c., and Rules for the Management of the Sick-Room, Expressly adapted for Family Uso. 
By Jonn GARDNER, M.D, Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged, wi th numerous Llustrations, demy 
8yo, 12s. 








By Berkeley Hill, 


A GLOSSARY of SCIENTIFIC TERMS for GENERAL USE. By Alexander | 


Hsnry, M.D. Post 8yo, 3s 6d. 





SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 





DR. WM. SMITH’S ANCIENT ATLAS. 
Now ready, Part I., with 8 Maps (to be completed iu Five Parts), folio, 21s cach. 
AN HISTORICAL ATLAS OF ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY, 
BIBLICAL AND CLASSICAL. 


Compiled under the superintendence of Dr. WILLIAM SMITH and Mr. GEORGE GROVE. 


“A trnly magnificent work. Such a work has long | the Editor of ‘Strabo.’ Those of the Holy Land and 
| Sinai under the care of Mr. G. Grove, and they include 


been a desideratum, and when this is completed we 


venture to say that historical students will feel their 
wants satisfied. The maps are on a large scale, they 
are executed by the best engravers of London and 
Paris, and the work will range with Keith John- 
stone's ‘Royal Atlas of Modern Geography.’ The 
Classical Maps have been prepared by Dr. Kar! Miiller, 


JOUN MURRAY, 


all the most recent observations and positions obtained 
by the officers of Engineers employed in the recent 
Survey. We shall watch this series with great in- 
terest, as one of the most valuable additions to our 
libraries which we have had for many years.”— 
Literary Churchman. 


Albemarle Street. 


ee ee 


THIRD EDITION. 
MEMORIALS of a QUIET LIFE, 


By AvuGustvs J. C. Hare, Author of “ Walks in 
Rome.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Two Steel Portraits, 
“1s, 
“In these days, when some of our phi losophers tell 
us that instead of 3 mal God ar nd a Divine Saviour, 
we must find rest for ouls in the unending process 
of Nature, and that the highest idea to which we can 
attain is that of the Universe, a book like this may be 
of more service than any treatise upon Evidences," 
| — ator. 
| ‘The revelation of a good, pure, and earnest life, 
Suel h lives are st uffie iently rare to be worthy of a high 
place in our biographical literature Scotsman. 
“The name of Hs ervedly honoured, 
Here the author places his readers in the heart of the 
family, and allows them to see the hidden sources of 
life and love by which it was nourished and sustained.” 
—Athenvum, 
“ A book which will cause every right-minded reader 
to feel not only the happier, but the better. It con- 
tains the record and monument of features that are 
amongst the noblest, the truest, the most beautiful, 
| the most i the most esse “bie English of 
our Ex h home ‘—Conservat ive 

“Th one of those books which it is impossible to 
read wi th 10ut pleasure,” —Standard. 
really a charming book, simply and grace- 
ng the events of a simple and gracious 
ronnection Ww th the beginning of a great 

movement in the English Church will make it to the 
| thoughtful reader more prof yandly suggestive than 
many biographies crowded and bustling with incident. 
It is almost the first of a class of books such as the 
Christian world stands just now greatly in need of, as 
showing how the inner spiritual life was maintained in 
| all its delicate purity and beauty amid the shuking of 
religious ‘ opinions; ' l the soul deepened 
as the thoughts of the adened; and how, in 
their union, these two formed a calm volume of larger 
and more thoroughly vitalized Christian idea than the 
| English people had witnessed for many days."— 
Gasyow Herald. 


NEW BOOKS. 
The LIBRARY EDITION of the 


WORKS of ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet- 
Laureate. Vols. V. and VI, completing the 
Edition. Post Svo, 10s Gdeach, (Ja a few days. 

| *,* In order to render this Edition quite complete, 
it has been enlarged to six volumes, and will include 
the whole of Mr. Teunyson’s New Work. 
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The PROSPECT of CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS. A Sermon preached in Westminster 
Abbey on the Day of Intercession, December 20th, 
1872. By A. P. STANLEY, D.D., Dean of West- 
minster. Sewed. [Next week 


WALKS in FLORENCE. By 


SuSAN and JOANNA Hor.er. With Illustrations 
2 vols. crown 8vo. (Immediately. 


WANDERINGS in SPAIN. By 


Avevustus J. C. Hare, Author of “ Walks in 
Rome.” With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


|For LIBERTY’S SAKE. By Joun 
| B. MARSH, Author of “ The Story of Harecourt.” 
Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The TEMPTATION of OUR 


LORD. By the late NorMAN Macirop, D.D 








- + a r r Crown 8vo, ds. 

The SECOND VOLUME of the 

COMMENTARY on the HOLY BIBLE is NOW READY. 

*.* The FIRST VOLUME contains the PENTATEUCH. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


> - 
SPEAKER ee 
Price 208 s THIRD EDITION. 
4 mee J r T 
oN MADAME HOW and LADY 
Price 30s. WHY;; or, First Lessons in Earth Lore for Child- 
ren. By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. With 
(lustrations, Crown Svo, 5s. 


ENIGMAS OF LIFE. | The TRUE HISTORY of JOSHUA 
DAVIDSON. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The SECOND EDITION of Mr. GREGS NEW) 
WORK, * ENIGMAS of LIFE,” crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d, will be ready on| The RE 
the 11th inst. By the Hon, RODEN Nout. 





ED FLAG, and other Poems, 


Small 8yo, 6s. 





= | 
London: TRUBNER and CO., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 
nw 1s Pen ff GOD is Bil 
*“ Ample entertainment for the immense circle of readers it deserves to find, and always will find."—TZines. | TEMPLE. By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. Small 8y0, 
F aw] ra! ~ 3s 6d. 
THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
HANDBOOK of SOCIAL 


For JANUARY, is now ready, price 1s. 
CONTENTS. 
ISLES OF THE AMAZONS. Part V. By Joaquin Miller. | Poor Topsy. * Pathfinder.” 
LEAVES FROM A LoOsT DIARY. By M. Beltham-,| Lire iN “hg Ill. A Story for Christmas. | 
Edwards, Author of * Kitty,” * Dr. Jacob,” &c. TENNYsON’s Last IpYLL: A Srupy. By the Rev. | 
OFFENBACH IN LONDON. Dr. Leary, D.C,L. | The RESTO R ATION of P ATHS to 
| vr Z iN AL 


| 
THE REPUBLICAN IMPEACHMENT: A REPLY. By Charles | Tue Potter or Tours. By George Smith. 
THE SMITEFIRLD CLUB SHow. By “ Rusticas.” DWELL IN. Essays on the Re-editing and Inter- 


| 

ee 

| ECONOMY: or, the Worker's A, B,C. Translated 
from the French of EpMOND AsouT. Crown 8yo, 


5s. 





Bradlaugh. 
N N IN NS. ‘ ; y a * ey — 
ee ee eee ouwrares OLIV. "By Joep el te, ‘haps. XLIL., XLIL, and | pretation of Old-Testament Scripture. By the Rev. 
B. STREET. Post S8vo, 7s 6d. 


THE TEXICAN RANGERS. By Arthur Clive. | TABLE TALK, By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 


SMOKELESS EXPLOSIVES FOR SPORTING Guns. By | 
Cadwallader Waddy. 
London: GRANT and CO., 72 to 78 Turnmill Street, E.C.; and all Booksellers, and at all Bookstalls. 





Preface, Contents, &c., to Vol. IX. merece mes e 
STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 
The FORTNIGHTLY 


JANUARY. Edited by Joun Morey. 
Price 28 6d, 
Tas REVIVAL OF AvTHORITY. By Frederic Harrison. 
GroTe’s ARisTOTLE. By John Stuart Mill. 
Mr. STEPHEN'S INTRODUCTION TO THE INDIAN EVIDENCE ACT. 


Maine. 
MEMORIAL VERSES ON THEOPHILE GAUTIER. By A. C. Swinburne. 
IBs5N, THE NORWAGIAN Satirist. By E, W. Gosse. 
Forty Y&ARS OF THE House oF Lorps. By F. Bowen-Graves. 
Tue Evstace DIAMONDS. Chaps. LXXITI.to LXXVI By Anthony Trollope. 
THR FIVE GAS STOKERS. By the Ex litor, 
CrimicaL NvTICEs: * Middlemarch ” and “ 


Love is Enough.” By Sidney Colvin. 


FORSTER’S LIFE OF DICKENS. 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF 
LIFE OF CH AR tLES DICKENS. 
1842-1852 
3y JOAN FORSTER. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, price 14s. 


Twelfth Thousand now ready. 
The NEW EDITION of VOLUME L. will be 


THE 


ready on January 16th, 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. \ 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 2 vols. demy 8yo. (Jn the press, 
OLD COURT LIFE of FRANCE. By Mrs. | 


Exuiotr, Author of * The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,” &e. 2 vols. domy 
8yo. (Nearly ready. 


RECOLLECTIONS of CANADA. — By Lieu- 


tenant-Colonel MARTINDALE, C.B. With numerous Illustrations by Lieutenant 
Carlile, R.A. 
The EUSTACE DIAMONDS. 


TROLLOPE. 3 vols. post Svo. 
I 


ROME. By Francis Wey. 


tion by W. W- Story, Author of “Roba di 
containing 246 beautiful Iilu strations, price £3, 


TO the CAPE for DIAMONDS. By Freperick 


BoyYLe. Crown 8vo, with Map, price 14s. 


TRAVELS in INDO-CHINA and the CHINESE 


EMPIRE. By Lovis pz CARNE, Member of the Commission of Exploration of 
the Mekong. 1 vol. demy Svo, with IJustrations, price 16s, 


The HUMAN RACE. By Lovurs Ficuter. 


1 vol. demy 8vo, illustrated with 243 Engr: avings on Woo. and 8 Chromo-litho- 
graphs, pric 


en 


CAREER 


sy ANTHONY 


With an Introdue- 


Roma.” 1 yl. super-royal 4to, 


O’SHAUGHNESSY'S 
An Autobiography. 2 vols. crown Svo. 


STRATHGELD. Part 


2 vols. 


(Jn a few days, 


JAMES of 


biography. 


RECORDS of the KING’S OWN BORDERERS. 


Edited by Captain R. T. Hiaerns. Demy &vo, price 16s. 


LYRICS of a LIFE-TIME. By Samvrt Sariri, | 


of Woodberry Down. Post Svo, with Illustratic ns, price 8s. 


The MAN of the FUTURE. 


CALDER. Demy 8vo, price 9s. 


an 


(lr a few days. 


By ALEXANDER 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piceadilly. 








Recently published, 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


E H E R MI T: 


| 
A POEM, AND MISCELLANEOUS VERSE | 

By THOMAS NORTON. | 
SMITH. ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 

FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
Commencing at any date, 

BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 

A Catalogue of the principal Booke added to the pomp d during the past three 
years is now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. | 











NEW-YEAR’S GIFTS. 
SEE MUDIE’S JANUARY CATALOGUE 


New EDITION NOW RBADY, POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Orrice—3 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


REVIEW for 


By Sir Henry 8. 


BV 


SPORTING | 


Aut p~ | 





The 


OFF 


HENRY §. KING & C0.’s LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for SUNDAY READING, 


Number I, published this day. 
THE DAY OF REST. 


Price ONE PENNY a Week. Illustrated by the Best Artists, 


Now ready, the INTRopuCcTORY CHuaIsTMAs Newper of The DAY of REST, 
price ONE PENNY. Spleudidly [lustrated. 





Just ready, in small 8vo, 


The YOUNG LIFE EQUIPPING ITSELF for 
GOD'S SERVICE. Four Sermons preached before the Uni iversity of Cam- 
bridge in October and November, 1872. By the Rey. C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., 
Master of the Temple, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


: Shortly, in crown 8yo. 
GOETHE'S FAUST. A New Translation. 


the Rey. C. K. PavuL. 


ESSAYS. By 


Political Justice,” &e. 


By 
Shortly, in crown Svo. 


Witntam = Gopwiy, 


Now first collected, 


Author of 


Shortly, in demy 8vo. 


FIELD and FOREST RAMBLES of a 
cn ATUR: _ IST in NEW BRUNSWICK. By Dr. A. Lerru Abas, F.R.S., &. 
liusiratec 
; t ready, in crown Syo. 
PERE LACOR D. AIRK.—LIFE: Conferences 





delivered at Ti mnie By the Rev. Pire LAcoRpatne. 


“arly ready, in small crown 8vo. 
The GREAT DUTC H ADMIRALS. 
bE LIEFpE. Illustrated. 


By Jacos 


Pt reparing for public ation, demy Syo. 


| VICTORIES 3 and DEFEATS: an Attempt to 


Explain the Causes which have led to them. An Ofticer’s Manual. By Colonel 
R. P. ANDERSON. [Nearly ready. 


Just published, with an Autotype Portrait of the Princess, medium Svo, 128 6d 
. ‘ . 
ME? tS 06of LEONORA CHR ISTINA, 
MEMOLII 
Daughter of Chri stian IV, of Denmark. Written during her Lmprisonment “4 
the Blue Tower of the Royal Palace at Copenhugen, 1663-1685. Translated by 


F, E. BUNNeTT. 
This day, demy 8vo, price 18s. 


/BOKHARA : its History wid Conquest. 
“ Travels 


Professor ARMINTUS VAMBERY, of the University of Pesth, Author of 
in Central Asia,” &c. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE: 


| with STORIES now firet a= in this Country. 





a MEMOIR of, 


By H. A. Page, 


STUDIES in the. 


Translated rend the German. 


-arly ready. 


NEW INFANTRY T ACTICS, 


By Major W. von SCHEREFF. 





| Recently published, crown &vo, 53. 
e rs\TT rove EN " r . tr 
/Miss YOUMANS’ FIRST BOOK of BOTANY. 
| Des'gned to cultivate the observing powers of Children. New and Enlarged 


Edition, with 300 Engravings. 
a ay Recently published, large post 8vo, 9s. : 
|CHANGE of AIR and SCENE: a Physician's 


Hints about Doctors, Patients, Hygiene, and Society : ‘with Notes of Excursions 
for Health inthe Pyrenees and aimongst the Watering-Places of France (inland 
| and seaward), Switzerland, Corsica, andthe Mediterranean. [rom the French 
of Dr. ALPHONSE DONNE. 


Now ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 
a ‘ ald . , sy. sd 
The SECRET of LONG LIFE, Dedicated, by 
e  . 
special permission, to Lord St. Leonard's. 
Just published, crown 8vyo, 3s 6c. 


AAATAO 7 ’ r ae 
SONGS for SAILORS. By W. BENNETT. 
With Steel Portrait and Illustrations. ‘ 
A Cheaper Edition, in Wlustrated Paper Covers, price 1s. 
Shortly will be published, a splendidly Mlustrated Edition of 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT’S POEMS. 
Collected and Arranged by the Author. 


A Pocket Edition of the above is also in preparation. 


i vola., of 


WORKS 


In preparation, a Collected Edition, in 4 


POETICAL and PROSE 


ROBERT BUCHAN AN. 


of 
NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LISRARIES. 
SEETA. By Col. Mrapows Tayzor, Author 


‘Ralph Darnell,” &. (/mmediately. 


of “ Tara,” * 3 vol 
JOHANN tS OLAF. By Enizaperi DE WILLE 
(the George Eliot of Germany). Translated by RUNNETY, 3 vols. crown Svo 
‘The DOC TOR'S DIL iE MIM. By Hespa 
STRETTON, Author of * Little Meg,” & ywn Syo, 


Se AN INGELow, 


PLAIN 


SKELLIGS. 


In 4 vols. crown Svo. 


the STORY of a 


the 


(ler First Romance). 


HONOR BLAKE 


sy 
» 


Oma. By Mrs. KEATING, Auth: lish Homes in India.” 2 vol 
The SPINSTERS of BLATCHINGTON. By 


MAR. TRAVERS. 2 vols. crown 8yvo. 


LETITIA BOOTHBY. — Edited by 


CLARK Russet, Author of “ The Book cf Authors,” &c. Cr 


WiILuiAM 


wh Svo, 7s 6d 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row. 
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NEW WORKS. 


The BURGOMASTER’S FAMILY; or, Weal 


and Woe in a Little World. Translated from the Dutch of CHRISTINE 
MULLER by Sir J. G. SHAW LEFEVRE, K.C.B. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


(On Monday next. 
NOVELS and TALES by G. J. WHYTE 
MELVILLE, each complete in a single volume :— 


DIGBY GRAND, 2s. j THE INTERPRETER, 2s. 
THE GLADIATORS, 2s. | KATE COVENTRY, 2s 
i 





GOOD FOR NOTHING, 2s. THE QUEEN'S MARIES, 2s. 
HOLMBY HOUSE, 2s, GENERAL BOUNCE, is. 


tight Hon. B. 


HENRIETTA TEMPLE, 6s. 
CONTARINI FLEMING, &c., 6s. 
ALROY, IXION, &c., 6s. 
YOUNG DUKE, &c., 6s. 
VIVIAN GREY, 6s. 


ELIZAB 


IVORS, 2s 6:1. 

KATHARINE ASHTON, 2s 6:1. 
MARGARET PERCIVAL, 3s 64. 
$s 6d. 


NOVELS and TALES by the 
DISRAELI, M.P. Cabinet Editions :— 
LOTHAIR, 6s. 
CON INGSBY, és 
SYBLL, 6s. 
TANORED, 6s. 
VENETIA, 6s, 


STORIES and TALES by 
SEWELL. Cab net Editions :— 
AMY HERBERT, 2s 6d. 
GERTRUDE, 2s 64. 


EARBL'S DAU! BC 3 
EXPERIENCE of L IFE, 2s 6d. LANETON PARSONAGE, 


CLEVE HALL, 2s 6d. URSULA, ds 6d 


SNATCHES of SONG. By Jeanrme Morison 


(Mrs. CAMPBELL of Ballochyle). Crown S8vo, price 5s. 


3SIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL ESSAYS 


By A. HAYWARD, Esq., QC. A New Series. 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s. 
: [Nearly ready. 


CRITICAL EXAMI- 


Part IV. The 


ETH M. 





BISHOP COLENSO'S 
NATION of the SPEAKER'S BIBLE COMMENTARY. 
of Numbers. 8vo, price 8s 6d. 


The MYTHOLOGY of the ARYA 


By Groree W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity C aan Oxford. 
price 33s. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS 


CONINGTON, M.A. Edited by J. A. SyMONDs. M.A. 


300k 


N NATIONS. 


2 vols. 8vo, 


of JOHN 


With a Memoir by H. 


J. 8. SwrrH, M.A, 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s. 
MISCELLANEOUS) and POSTHUMOUS 


WORKS of the late HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. Edited, with a Bio- 


graphical Notice, by HELEN TAYLOR. 3 vols. 8vo, price 52s 6d. 


A PROFITABLE BOOK upon DOMESTIC 


LAW ; Essays for English Women and Law Students. By Perkins, Junior, 
M.A.. Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo [ Yearly ready. 


EXAMINATION of Sir W. HAMILTON'S 
PHILOSOPHY, and of the Principal Philosophical Questions discussed in his 
Writings. By Jonn StvuarRT MILL. Fourth Edition, Svo, lés. 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP; 
Essays on the Science of Religion, and on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs. 
By F. Max MULLER, M.A. 8 vols. Svo, £2 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 


of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. ByJ. A. Frocpe, M.A. 12 
vols. crown 8vo, price £3 12s 


The HISTORY of 


Accession of James the Second. 
price 12s, 


The PRIN 


SOPHY. By Henry DcwNiIne MACLEOD, M.A 
Volumes. Vol. L., 8vo, price 15s 


SCHELLEN’S SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. 
Translated by JANB and C. LAS&SLL; edited, with Notes, by W. HvuGa@in 
LL.D., F.R.S8. With 18 Plates (6 Coloured) and 223 Woodcuts. 8vo, price 23s. 


AIR and RAIN; 


Climatology. By Rosser ANGUS SMITH, 
price 24s. 


from the 


vols. crown S8yo, 


ENGLAND, 


By Lord Macattay. 2 


CIPLES of ECONOMICAL PHILO- 


Second Edition. In Two 






the Beginnings of a Chemical 
F.R.S. With 8 Illustrations. 8vo, 


Text-Books of Science, 
Edited by T. M. Goopsve, M.A., and C. W. MERRIFIELD, F.R.S. 


ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM, By 


FLEEMING JENKIN, F.R.SS., L. and E., Professor of Engineering in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. Small vo, price 3s 6d. [Jn @ feo days. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 





Lately published, crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


RANOLF AND AMOHITIA, 


A SOUTH-SEA DAYDREAM. 


Br ALFRED DOMETT. 


Mr. ROBERT BROWNING TO THE AUTHOR. 

* Fontainebleau, October 18, 1872. 
don't know how the poem may have been received, but [ 
am sure it is a great = get ann of very varied beauty. and power. | 
rank it under nothing—taken altogether—noth'ng that hus appeared in my day 
and generation, for subtle yet clear writing about subje “ts 3 of all others the most 
urgent for expression and the least easy in treatment; while the affluence of illus- 
tration and dexterity in bringing to bear upon the story every possible aid from 
every ima ginable quarter—and that with such treasures, new and old, of language, 
and such continuance of music in modes old and new,—we i, IL hope Lam no more 
surprised at the achievement than is consistent with my always having held to the 
belief, &c...... 

Spectator.—* There is power, buoyancy, intellectual subtlety, and vivid picture 
enoughin this book t. make out a great many por MS. 4.04 Grand pictures of scenery 
painted on alternate panels with vigorous and vivid sketches of modern doubts 
and faiths The buoyancy of the verse is delightful The bounding life which 
runs thror the philosophy redeems it from all charge of veing obstruse or dry... 
The animation never dies awi uy. The keen intellect, rendered vivid by imagination, 
sparkles throughout....... There are passages fu 7" of a grim sort of humour, 
also some very delicate and graceful lyrics interspersed. But its claim to be read 
is its masterly grasp of the conditions of the modern problem as between Th:ism 
and Positivism...... There can be no doubt that its author is a man of great 
originality and buoyant imaging ative life. No one who really understands the book 
can help thoroughly enjoying it.’ 

Civi. SERVICE GAZETTE.—* 












The poem breathes great freshness and originality, 





The air of a strange land blows over it... It contains ony 4 passages no 
modern poet need be ashamed of...... The customs and scenery possess all the 


charm of novelty.” 
} 


Sunpay Times.—This story has a sweet pastoral grace, mingled with admirable 





description of adventures that...... give it wonderful individuality..,...The 
lesson is afforded that, after all allowance is male for error and uncertainty, 
the vital truths of beneficence shine out clear, and the scheme of Nature 
is vindicated to man ...... The descriptions have that individuality which 
is the highest obtainable result of art—take, for example, the account of 
the Geysers—the shipwreck...... the absolut ly sple wid painting of the 
Chief...... The happy sports of the lovers in the (juke) afford a delicious pie- 
ture ...... The warlike WOP <cesa On the whole, 


sketches have a singular po 
scription, and for many admir uble 








for breezy freshness, for spirit, for power of d 
poetical qualities, this volume is entitled to highe ul 

LITERARY CHURCHMAN.—“The book is 1 1 of adventure......And the 
tale is told in the most varied style, but iy a povtic, and in the muat varied 
rhythm, but always musical. It is quite impossibl« d te » do it justice by quoting a 
passage here and there. It should be read as a whole.’ 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—.. 
pleasure over Many a passage bea 





vill linger with wonder and 
2 imprimatur of Phebus Apollo...... 





fhe poem...... possesses warmth, luxuriance worthy of the clime 
wherein the dream was dreamed...... It is bri; ght with gleams of a sunny fancy; 
sweet with the perfume of a youthful love...... me odious with the music e} 

tracted by one who seems to revel in metre ar nd run riot with rhyme... 





poet has ample opportunity, admirably use or the exercise of his des rip- 


tive, narrative, and imaginative powers. 
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London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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Field-Marshal Sir JOHN BURGOYNE, Bart., 
his LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE. Comprising Extracts from bis Journals 
during the Peninsular and Crimean Wars; Letters of the Duke of Wellington, 
Marquis of Anglesey, Lords Hardinge, Palmerston, and Herbert, Sir Robert 
Peel, Lord Raglan, Omar Pasha, Sir James Mur nd many other celebrated 
men. Also the Private and Officlal Correspon ae of Sir John Bargoyne 
during the Crimean War. Edited by Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. GEORGE 
WROTTESLEY, Royal Engineers. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 3\s. 

[Ready January 27. 








Anecdotes of 
‘ine. By JoHN Tims, F.S.A, 
2 vols. crown Syvo. 

[Ready January 20 


CENTURY: Mrs. 
rs of Mrs. Montagu never before 
* Lives of the Princes of Wales, 


DOCTORS and PATIENTS: 


the Medical World and Curiosities of Medi 
Author of * Lives of Wits and Humourists.” 


A LADY of the LAST 


ELIZABETH MONTAGU. Including Lette: 
published. By Dr. DorAN, F.S.A., Author of * 
“Table Traits.” 1 vol. 8vo, 14s. 


Dr. Doran's works.” —Spectator. 


CHANNEL. By 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 


“One of the most characteristic and pleasant of 


PICTURES ACROSS 


KATHERINE 8. MAcQvuorD, Author of 


A SEARCH after SUNSHINE: a Visit to 


Algeria in 1871. By Lady Hersert, Author of “Impressions of Spain.” 
Square crown 8vo, with upwards of Twenty Lilustrations, engraved by George 
Pearson. 16s. 

“The whole volume is full of charm.”—Morning Post 

* Lively and entertaining.”—/all Mall Gazette. 


A SCAMPER to SEBASTOPOL 
JERUSALEM. By JAMES CREAGH. 8vo, lds. 
“Its sparkling style and the bonhomie with which it is written make it one of the 
pleasantest of recent works of travel."—Morninyg Post. 


TALES for CHRISTMAS EVE. 


BrovuGutTon, Author of “Cometh up as a Flower, 
crown, bevelled boards, 5s. 


the 
“ Patty.” 


and 


sy Ruopa 


In one volume small 
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